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Week Ending Friday, June 9, 1989 


Remarks Following an Audience With 
Pope John Paul II at the Vatican 


May 27, 1989 


His Holiness. Mr. President, your visit 
this evening represents the latest of many 
contacts between the United States of 
America and the Holy See. A number of 
your predecessors and many other illustri- 
ous Americans have been welcomed here 
before you. Our meeting offers me the op- 
portunity to reciprocate the much appreci- 
ated hospitality that I received in your 
country and to recall the kind, personal at- 
tention that, as Vice President, you showed 
me as I left Detroit in September 1987, the 
year of the bicentennial of your Constitu- 
tion. 

Our encounter this time has also a special 
historical context, coming as it does in a 
year that now commemorates the 200th an- 
niversary of your first Congress under the 
Constitution and, likewise, the 200th anni- 
versary of the establishment at Baltimore of 
the first Catholic diocese in your land. For 
the Holy See, this is an occasion to express 
again its esteem for all the American people 
and for two centuries of that ethnic and 
fraternal experience in history called the 
United States of America. 

Thirteen years ago, your country cele- 
brated another historical bicentennial con- 
nected with your Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It was then that my predecessor, Paul 
VI, spoke words that are applicable once 
again and that merit new attention. “At 
every turn,” he said, “your bicentennial 
speaks to you of moral principles, religious 
convictions, unalienable rights given by the 
Creator.” We honestly hope that this com- 
memoration of your bicentennial will con- 
stitute a rededication to those sound moral 
principles formulated by your Founding Fa- 
thers and enshrined forever in your history. 

It is America’s dedication to the great 
heritage that is hers, to those values of the 
spirit, a number of which you alluded to 
earlier this year in your inaugural address, 


that offers hope and confidence to those 
who look to her with friendship and 
esteem. In that inaugural address, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you made reference to power as exist- 
ing to-help people, to serve people. This is 
true at different levels, including power at 
the political and economic level. We see 
this, too, at the level of each community, 
with its power of fraternal love and con- 
cern. In all these areas, an immense chal- 
lenge opens up before the United States in 
this third century of her nationhood. Her 
mission as a people engaged in good works 
and committed to serving others has hori- 
zons the length of your nation and far 
beyond—as far as humanity extends. 

Today the interdependence of humanity 
is being reaffirmed and recognized through 
world events. The moral and social attitudes 
that must constitute a response to this inter- 
dependence is found in worldwide solidari- 
ty. In treating this question in a recent en- 
cyclical, I have stated that solidarity is not a 
feeling of vague compassion or shallow dis- 
tress at the misfortunes of so many people 
both near and far. On the contrary, it is a 
firm and persevering determination to 
commit oneself to the common good; that is 
to say, to the good of all and of each indi- 
vidual because we are all really responsible 
for all. Truly the hour of international inter- 
dependence has struck. What is at stake is 
the common good of humanity. 

Mr. President, I know how deeply com- 
mitted you are to the efforts being made to 
liberate the youth of America from the de- 
structive forces of drug abuse and to allevi- 
ate poverty at home and abroad. Material 
poverty and drug abuse, however, are only 
symptoms of a deeper moral crisis eating 
away at the very texture of society in 
almost every part of the world. All men and 
women of good will are called to take up 
the challenge and assume their responsibil- 
ities before the human family to address 
this crisis and to counteract the spiritual 
poverty that lies at the basis of so much of 
human suffering. 
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By reason of her history, her resources, 
her creativity, but above all by reason of 
the moral principles and spiritual values es- 
poused by her Founding Fathers and insti- 
tutionally bequeathed to all her citizens, 
America truly has the possibility of an effec- 
tive response to the challenges of the 
present hour: justice for all her citizens; 
peaceful relations beyond her borders; 
international solidarity; and in particular, a 
worldwide solidarity in the course of life, in 
the course of every human person. 

Leaving Detroit and in saying goodbye to 
America in 1987, I expressed these 
thoughts: Every human person, no matter 
how vulnerable or helpless, no matter how 
useful or productive for society, is a being 
of inestimable worth, created in the image 
and likeness of God. This is the dignity of 
America, the reason she exists, the condi- 
tion for her survival, yes, the ultimate test 
of her greatness: to respect every human 
person, especially the weakest and most de- 
fenseless ones, those as yet unborn. 

Mr. President, may God bless America 
and make her strong in her defense of 
human dignity and in her service to the 
Almighty. 

The President. Your Holiness, Mrs. Bush 
and I are deeply honored to meet with you 
once again. Late in 1987—as you said, it 
was in Detroit, at the close of your second 
pastoral visit to our country, I had the 
honor, the privilege, of thanking you on 
behalf of my fellow citizens for the insight- 
ful message that you brought to our shores. 
And you inspired us, and you challenged us. 
And this evening, during our private discus- 
sion, I’ve benefited once again from your 
wise counsel. 

When I became President, I did say in 
my inaugural speech that a new breeze is 
blowing. And there is no doubt we are wit- 
ness to dynamic changes in much of the 
world, changes that move toward greater 
freedom and basic human rights. In your 
New Year’s greeting to the Vatican diplo- 
matic corps, representing over 100 nations, 
you stressed the fundamental importance of 
religious freedom. And when people are 
free to worship God, they prepare a ground 
in which a commitment to all human rights 
can grow strong. Religious freedom is a 
right that governments must protect, not 
threaten. 
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The United States also shares the Holy 
See’s concern for world peace. While we’re 
still far from realizing the biblical injunction 
to turn our swords into plowshares, we’ve 
made progress in reducing armaments and 
in decreasing the threat of war. And that 
progress must continue and it will continue. 
Fortunately, in Europe our efforts to main- 
tain peace have been successful. And as we 
look around the world, we’re pleased to see 
that tensions have been reduced in parts of 
southern Africa and Asia. We’re working 
hard to help bring peace and greater free- 
dom to Central America. 

We’ve heard your eloquent appeals for an 
end to the violence in Lebanon. And my 
heart, too, aches for the people of that once 
peaceful land. And I can assure you that we 
will continue to do everything we can to 
help bring peace and to help restore Leba- 
non’s unity, sovereignty, and territorial in- 
tegrity, with the disbanding of militias and 
the withdrawal of all foreign forces. 

Your Holiness has said several times that 
peace is more than an absence of war, and 
we agree. History teaches us that there is 
no true, lasting peace until human rights 
are recognized and people are free to de- 
velop their full potential. Your Holiness, this 
spring, in the land of your birth, a historic 
roundtable agreement was reached which 
opened the paths to greater freedom and 
opportunity. That accord is a tribute to the 
spirit of the Polish people, as well as to the 
determination of the Polish Church and, 
indeed, the Holy See. And just this month, 
due in large part to your leadership, the 
Church was legalized in Poland. This tri- 
umph represents the first full normalization 
of church-state relations in any Communist 
state, and it is a tribute to your enduring 
commitment to freedom. 

As you know, I recently announced a 
package of financial measures that signal 
our active engagement in encouraging eco- 
nomic and political reform in Poland and 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. We hope 
these programs will help the Polish people 
achieve the economic recovery and political 
participation they so rightly deserve. 

Your Holiness, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to visit with you, to share in your 
wisdom. And I assure you of our intent to 
work ever more fervently for peace, justice, 
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and freedom throughout the world. On 
behalf of all of us, thank you very much. 


Note: His Holiness Pope John Paul II spoke 
at 7:10 p.m. in the Papal Library. These 
remarks were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in last week’s issue. 


Remarks at a Memorial Day Ceremony 
in Nettuno, Italy 


May 28, 1989 


Mr. Prime Minister, thank you for honor- 
ing us today at this service. We gather 
today to mark Memorial Day in America, to 
honor the thousands of young men and 
women buried here and elsewhere who put 
themselves in harm’s way so that others 
might live in freedom. 

As we gather, it’s dawn in America, Me- 
morial Day weekend, the first days of 
summer. And soon, the screen doors will 
slam; parks are going to sound with the 
crack of the baseball bat; children’s voices 
will rise in the summer breeze pungent 
with the scent of barbecue smoke. And the 
rites of summer are marked by American 
tradition. As morning comes to Indianapolis, 
the smells of coffee and gasoline will mingle 
in the heat rising off that sun-baked race- 
way. And further west, there’s going to be 
another race, as the blast of a ship’s whistle 
sends the riverboats Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer steaming down the Mississippi off 
the docks of St. Louis. Memorial Day week- 
end—by the time today’s ceremony con- 
cludes the first rays of sunlight will streak 
across the Potomac, flashing first atop the 
monument to the founder of our Republic, 
then reaching down to touch the silent 
rows of white markers on the green Virgin- 
ia hillside that is Arlington Cemetery. And 
soon the gathering light will reveal a lone 
figure, a man in uniform, standing guard at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, a round- 
the-clock vigil unbroken in more than 50 
years. Another moment and the dawn will 
flood the park that lays beneath the gaze of 
Lincoln, embracing the candles that flicker 
each night along the walls of the Vietnam 
Memorial. And soon the plaintive sound of 
taps will rise in the wind in cities and ham- 


lets all across America, heard by veterans of 
four wars as they gather to salute the fallen. 
In town after town, the ritual at sunrise will 
be the same, as first the flag is raised, then 
slowly lowered to half-mast. 

The thoughts of some will turn eastward 
toward the sun, across the ocean, across 
four decades, to this grassy plain above the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where 45 
years ago, the U.S. 3d Infantry Division, 
among the most decorated in World War II, 
led the bloody advance toward the libera- 
tion of Rome. And on that Memorial Day 
weekend, 1944, I wasn’t yet 20 years old, 
flying torpedo bombers off the U.S.S. San 
Jacinto on the other side of the world, as 
she headed from Wake Island to Saipan. 
But like Americans everywhere, the men 
aboard our ship had eagerly followed the 
news of the Italian campaign. 

And during 4 long months of 1944, the 
combatants of World War II were locked 
near Nettuno in a deadly embrace. But 
before the week was out, the face of the 
world’s greatest conflict would be changed 
and the fate of the enemy sealed. On June 
4th, American troops entered Rome, the 
streets lined by cheering Italians, and by 
midnight General Mark Clark’s 5th Army 
stood on the banks of the Tiber. And the 
word went out to a waiting America: For 
the first time since the landings at Salerno 
in September of 1943, the enemy was in 
full retreat. It was the beginning of the end. 
And 2 days later a new front opened with 
D-day, the Normandy landing. 

The fight to liberate Italy was as fierce 
and heroic as any seen in the war. The 
dangers to each adversary—the danger was 
such that the outcome of the war itself 
seemed to hang at that moment on the 
valor and vigor of each man who struggled 
near the water’s edge. One such solider was 
Sgt. Sylvester Antolak, an Ohio farmboy, 
the youngest son of Polish immigrants. On a 
drizzly morning some 45 years ago this 
week, he led Sgt. Audie Murphy and others 
in a bold charge through the rain and the 
ruin near Cisterna, one man against a ma- 
chinegun nest that blocked the road to 
Rome. And three times he was cut down by 
fire; three times he got back up, tucking his 
gun under his shattered arm. And by the 
time he disabled the gunners, ten enemy 
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soldiers surrendered to this man whom 
their bullets could not stop. 

Sgt. Antolak fell near Cisterna that same 
day. He rests here beneath the pines of 
Nettuno with nearly 8,000 soldiers, his 
grave one of two marked with our Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. Joined by the names 
of another 3,000 missing etched in the 
white marbie of the chapel, they come from 
every American State from Texas to Maine, 
Alaska to Florida, New York to California. 
And these white crosses and Stars of David 
ring the world—across the battlefields of 
Europe and the jungles of Asia, the deserts 
of North Africa and the hillsides of our 
homeland—in silent tribute to America’s 
battles for freedom in this century. 

It was with the memory of the sacrifices 
of the American, British, and French sol- 
diers who fell during the campaign to liber- 
ate Italy and the sacrifices of millions of 
other Europeans and Americans in the 
cause of freedom fresh in mind that NATO 
was created after the war. 

As I reflect on this scene and anticipate 
the dynamic and forward-looking Europe of 
the 1990’s, I think of generations of young 
people on both sides of the Atlantic who 
have grown up in peace and prosperity. 
With no experience in the horror and de- 
struction of war, it might be difficult for 
them to understand why we need to keep a 
strong military deterrent to prevent war, 
and to preserve freedom and democracy. 
The answer is here, among the quiet of the 
graves. 

The cost of maintaining freedom is 
brought home to us all when tragedy 
strikes, as it did last month aboard the 
U.S.S. Iowa. The loss of those fine sailors, 
the tears of their families and the loved 
ones, remind ail of us of the risk and sacri- 
fice in human terms that security some- 
times demands. And let me add how im- 
pressive were the many expressions of sym- 
pathy that I received from leaders around 
the world, and particularly by the eloquent 
words of Italy’s distinguished President, 
President Cossiga, as he shared the sorrow 
of our loss. 

Sgt. Antolak also understood the cost of 
freedom. Today in his hometown of St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, population 6,000, the 
townspeople will gather by the local court- 
house to dedicate a white granite memorial 
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to the county’s Medal of Honor winners. 
George and Stanley Antolak will be there to 
remember their brother—their hero, and 
ours. It’s the kind of scene that will be re- 
peated today and tomorrow in parks and 
churchyards all across America. 

A bit north of Mark Twain’s Hannibal, 
just up the Mississippi from that steamboat 
race I mentioned, lies the town of Quincy, 
Illinois. When World War II came, Quincy 
offered up her sons in service. Three broth- 
ers: Donald, Preston, and William Kaspervik 
joined the Army Air Corps. And their story 
is a commen one, and yet uncommon in the 
way of all those who answered the call to 
serve. 

The first brother, Donald, was kilied 
when the two bombers collided on maneu- 
vers in New Mexico, and their mother 
grieved. Preston, the second brother, died 
just south of here in Sicily shortly after Pat- 
ton’s successful invasion. And their mother 
was overcome once again. And 10 days 
later, the third brother, William, went 
down during a dangerous bombing mission 
over the mountains of central Italy. On the 
day of his death, his mother received a 
letter from him urging her not to worry. 
When the third telegram came, she 
couldn’t bring herself to go to the door. 
William and Preston Kaspervik are buried 
here in soil that they helped free. Brothers 
in life, brothers in arms, brothers in eterni- 
ty. 

Their mother died 20 years ago, but back 
home in Quincy, the extraordinary sacrifice 
of this ordinary American family is still re- 
membered. And today, as they do every 
year, the VFW [Veterans of Foreign Wars] 
and the American Legion will honor Quin- 
cy’s fallen natives with a hometown parade 
down Main Street, high above the banks of 
the Mississippi. 

As we gather today, it is dawn in Amer- 
ica, Memorial Day weekend. And as the sun 
rises and the summer begins, the images 
both here and at home are of countries that 
are prosperous and secure, countries confi- 
dent of their place in the world and aware 
of the responsibility that comes with that 
place. Soon that lone soldier at Arlington 
will resume his paces, 21 steps in each di- 
rection, the changing of the guard precisely 
on the half hour. And at Gettysburg, the 
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schoolchildren will scatter flowers on other 
unknown graves, blue and gray, side-by- 
side, Americans. 


On Memorial Day, we give thanks for the 
blessings of freedom and peace and for the 
generations of Americans who have won 
them for us. We also pray for the same 
strength and moral reserve demonstrated 
by these veterans, as well as for the true 
and lasting peace found in a world where 
liberty and justice prevail. 


And with that prayer, I ask that you join 
in your own silent prayers as we place a 
wreath to commemorate the sacrifice of 
those buried here at Nettuno and the sacri- 
fice of all men and women who have given 
their lives for freedom. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:41 a.m. at 
the Sicily-Rome American Cemetery. These 
remarks were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in last week’s issue. 


Toast at a Dinner Hosted by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohli in Bonn, West 
Germany 


May 30, 1989 


Mr. Chancellor, and ladies and gentle- 
men, it is a very great honor for us to be in 
this magnificent room and to be received so 
warmly by the Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and by all of you. I 
would have enjoyed my first visit here as 
President regardless of its timing, for I have 
often visited this wonderful country. And 
always, Barbara and I have marveled at the 
kindness of your people. 


But there is a special significance to this- 


visit, for it coincides with two dates of great 
importance to both our countries: the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Atlantic alli- 
ance. For four decades, each event has en- 
riched the other. And today it is hard to 
imagine a NATO without a democratic Ger- 
many, for yours has been, and remains, a 
success story almost without parallel. It is 


also hard to envision Germany without 
NATO, for this alliance has been, and re- 
mains, a citadel of freedom at the center of 
American foreign policy. 


The history of postwar U.S.-German rela- 
tions is of allies resolute and strong, united 
by the values of family, faith, human rights, 
and democracy, and ties—economic, cultur- 
al, military—that bind our democracies, a 
common dedication to the cause of peace— 
that, too, unites us—and the knowledge that 
Western unity is central to that cause. 


In 1989 we are nearer our goals of peace 
and European reconciliation than at any 
time since the founding of NATO and the 
Federal Republic, but we will achieve them 
only if we uphold the principles which have 
guided our friendship and the Atlantic alli- 
ance for 40 years. 


Winds of change are blowing in Eastern 
Europe, including in the Soviet Union. And 
it’s happening, in part, because Mr. Gorba- 
chev has seen that our society works and 
that his does not. And we welcome these 
changes and are prepared to move beyond 
containment to a policy that seeks to inte- 
grate the Soviet Union into the community 
of nations. And we’re encouraged by 
changes in Eastern Europe, particularly in 
Poland and in Hungary. To encourage fun- 
damental economic and political reform, we 
will respond with a more active engage- 
ment of Eastern European governments 
and peoples. 


And if hope exists for ending the division 
of Europe, it is because we have for 40 
years been willing to defend our own free- 
dom. In the future, let us learn from the 
past, and that past tells us that preserving a 
strong defense offers the greatest hope of 
easing Europe’s division and ensuring Eu- 
rope’s freedom. For peace through strength 
will give the Soviet Union continued incen- 
tive to seek its security through democrati- 
zation, economic reform. 


The United States and its allies share a 
vision of a less militarized Europe, where 
great armies no longer face each other 
across barbed wire and concrete walls. And 
that is why I put forward my conventional 
arms control initiative yesterday at the 
NATO summit. We seek a Europe without 
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barriers, united by free markets, united by 
democracy. 


And tonight I’m pleased to make a 
modest announcement. Beginning shortly, 
holders of passports of the Federal Republic 
of Germany visiting the United States as 
tourists or on business will no longer be 
required to obtain U.S. visas. I hope this is a 
modest demonstration of the ever closer re- 
lationship between our two countries. 


Forty years ago, the world marveled at 
perhaps Germany’s finest profile in cour- 
age. Some have termed it, “the cradle of 
the American-German friendship.” And I 
refer, of course, to the Berlin airlift. And 
together, we stood as allies against the 
forces of tyranny. And today we must stand 
again, and will. Apart, we cannot succeed. 
Together, we cannot fail. And in that spirit, 
I ask you all to rise and raise your glasses: 
To the Federal Republic of Germany on its 
40th anniversary, to German-American 
friendship; to the most enduring alliance in 
the history of man; and to the health of my 
dear friend and colleague, the Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:51 p.m. in 
the dining room at Redoute Castle. These 
remarks were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in last week’s issue. 


Statement on the Resignation of 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives Jim Wright 
May 31, 1989 


The Speaker and I are both from Texas. 
We have been friends for many years. In 
spite of the present situation, I believe the 
Wright tenure was one of effectiveness and 
dedication to the Congress of the United 
States, and I recognize his distinguished 
service to the people of his congressional 
district. Barbara and I wish Jim and Betty 
well in whatever lies ahead. 


Note: This statement was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Memorandum on Trade With Hungary 
and China 


May 31, 1989 
Presidential Determination No. 89-14 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Section 
402(d\5) of the Trade Act of 1974—Con- 
tinuation of Waiver Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-618), January 3, 1985 (88 Stat. 1978) 
(hereinafter “the Act”), I determine, pursu- 
ant to Subsection 402(d\5) of the Act, that 
the further extension of the waiver author- 
ity granted by Subsection 402(c) of the Act 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
Section 402 of the Act. I further determine 
that the continuation of the waivers applica- 
ble to the Hungarian People’s Republic and 
the People’s Republic of China will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of Section 402 
of the Act. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


George Bush 


Note: The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress other documents that constituted his 
decision to continue waiver authority. The 
message transmitting these documents was 
published last week. This memorandum was 
not received in time for inclusion in last 
week’s issue. 


Remarks at the Departure Ceremony in 
Frankfurt, West Germany 


May 31, 1989 


Thank you very much for that welcome 
back. Some of you may have all been 
around here a couple years ago, and my 
only regret is, I won’t get to go running on 
the track here this time. [Laughter] But I 
was here about 3 years ago as Vice Presi- 
dent, and things have changed since then. 
Now, there’s a new number one: the Rhein- 
Main Rockets. [Applause] But Secretary [of 
State] Baker and I and General Scowcroft 
[Assistant to the President for National Se- 
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curity Affairs] and our Chief of Staff, John 
Sununu, and Barbara and all the rest of our 
traveling squad are just delighted to be 
here, heading off to London right now and 
then—eat your hearts out—the good old 
U.S. of A. on Friday afternoon. 

But let me be serious for just a minute 
and say that it is an honor to stand before 
an audience of men and women who serve 
the Armed Forces of the greatest country 
on the face of the Earth. And for over four 
decades now—NATO having celebrated its 
40th anniversary just 2 or 3 days ago— 
people like you have left home, often family 
and loved ones, and you’ve served as guard- 
ians to this gateway to freedom. And your 
presence here inspires a deep admiration 
and gratitude—certainly from me personal- 
ly, that is—we saw at that NATO meeting 
from people all around the world. And so, 
thank you for all you’re doing to keep free- 
dom secure. You’ve been directly responsi- 
ble, each in his own way, for the longest 
peace that Europe has known in centur- 
ies—over 40 years of peace. And that’s an 
achievement that the world now applauds 
and that history will honor. 

You know, people talk often about the 
“right stuff,” but the heroism and the hu- 
manity of American soldiers at Rhein-Main 
and other bases are the stuff of legend. 
Your dedication, I believe, is constant and 
enduring, day after day. And I’ve been told 
about some instances where your own hu- 
manity touches the lives of so many. 

This is a special place, a place whose 
spirit of service reaches back to the tense 
days 40 years ago of the Berlin airlift, when 
a pilot named Gail Halverson, during his 
repeated runs, parachuted bags of candy to 
the children of Berlin. They called him 
Uncle Wiggley-Wings or The Chocolate 
Bomber, and he was a man who brought 
kindness to the cruelest of times. 

And standing among you today is his son, 
Major Brad Halverson, who organized the 
Armenian airlift—children injured in that 
devastating earthquake. And I was told by a 
high ranking Soviet official that that out- 
reach to the people of Armenia said as 
much to the Soviet Union as any message 
that any President could possibly send. And 
there’s Captain Dawn Oerichbauer, the 
medical crew director, who said, “The 
whole mission was worth it when I saw the 


hope and the hurt in the faces of the chil- 
dren.” 

And I know that also with us today is 
Major Bob Anderson, chief of the mental 
health clinic, a quiet hero who in his own 
way has helped so many on this base deal 
with the aftermath of terrorist threats. He’s 
put lives back together, warded off the chill 
of fear. 

And I single out a few because they rep- 
resent the many. Here at Rhein-Main, with 
lifesaving medical evacuation missions, tri- 
umphant hostage returns, the normal day- 
to-day mission of flying in the crowded skies 
of Europe—for you, heroism with a human 
touch is really the meaning of this mission. 
And you’ve seen the tears of those devastat- 
ed by tragedy, and you’ve seen the tears of 
joy stream down the faces of those return- 
ing to freedom and of those who love them. 
And you’ve performed that everyday acts of 
vigilance that make preparedness possible. I 
think of all the security people—some guy 
out guarding a C-5 all night, supply clerk 
makes calls all day to find a part that’s 
needed, flight-line attendant de-icing planes 
at 4 a.m. on days something unlike this one. 

And just this year, as NATO celebrates its 
40th anniversary, we begin to sense new 
opportunities for coexistence. We may be 
seeing the dawning of a new age, but the 
reasons why you are here have not 
changed. There’ve been signs of progress 
from the Soviet Union, and though we hope 
for more, the nations of the alliance still 
face a Soviet Union with preponderant and 
awesome military power. And your pres- 
ence in West Germany, your contribution 
to the security of Western Europe, is abso- 
lutely essential. 

And I might add that I left Germany 
today feeling that the relations with the 
Federal Republic and the United States, our 
bilateral relations have never been better. 
And I want to thank each one of you for the 
way you interact with our German friends. 
It does show the best side of America to the 
people in the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny. And I know that it’s not easy serving 
away from home, but because of you and 
the sacrifices, our world is indeed safer and 
more secure. 

You know, in a letter to John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson once wrote: “I’ve seen 
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enough of one war never to wish to see 
another.” And out there today, I know, are 
a number of children, some of them third 
generation of Americans stationed here at 
Rhein-Main, who have never seen war, and 
I hope they never do. The power to wage 
war is the power to prevent it. And that’s 
our mission here. And we must remain pre- 
pared for war even as we work hard for 
peace. And believe me, we will strive hard 
to achieve the lasting peace. 

So, carry on. Thank you all. God bless 
you. And God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you al! very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:43 p.m. on 
the tarmac at Rhein-Main Air Force Base. 
These remarks were not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Toast at a Dinner Hosted by Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher in London, 
United Kingdom 


June 1, 1989 


Well, Prime Minister and Mr. Thatcher 
and distinguished iadies and gentlemen, 
Barbara and I and all of our traveling squad 
are just delighted to be here. And let me 
start by thanking you, Madam Prime Minis- 
ter, for your thoughtful and gracious com- 
ments. And I also want to thank you for 
inviting us here and especially for the mar- 
velous chat that we had today and for the 
extraordinary hospitality of this evening. 
And I'll speak for Barbara, which I normally 
don’t do—{laughter|—thank you for your 
kind words about Barbara, and she is doing 
very well indeed at home, thank you. And I 
am not in the least bit jealous. I wonder 
when we finish a press conference and 
Helen Thomas of the UPI says, to end it, 
“Thank you, Barbara’s husband.” [Laughter] 
But nevertheless, thank you for your warm 
— about her, and we’re very proud of 

er. 

This is a most distinguished gathering. 
And if I start singling out the excitement 
that Barbara and I felt about meeting the 
various individuals around here, I’d get into 
serious trouble. I love politics, and we’ve 
got some good, competitive politics around 
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this table. Neil [Neil Kinnock, British Labor 
Party leader], nice to see you, sir, and the 
associates on the other side. I love sports. 
And I could learn about that stiff left arm 
and looking at the pin and not getting nerv- 
ous on putting from one distinguished guest 
here, or bending my knees and volleying 
properly from another. And so, you have 
adequately accommodated my _ insatiable 
quest for being the namedropper of the 
year by the distinguished guests here. 
[Laughter] 

But I want to single out one. In 1971 or 
1972, I was the Ambassador at the United 
Nations, and a distinguished former Prime 
Minister was the Foreign Minister of the 
United Kingdom. And he was in New York 
for a very high level meeting. And I was 
the new boy on the block at that time, just 
out of Congress, representing our country 
at the U.N. And Sir Alec had solved some 
terribly important business at the moment, 
but it was a Sunday in New York. And Bar- 
bara and I were sitting in our luxurious em- 
bassy high atop the Waldorf, and I said to 
her, “I wonder what Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home is doing this morning.” She said, 
“Don’t you dare.” And I said, “No, I’m 
going to call him up.” And we had only 
shook hands with him in a long line of other 
worshippers. And darned if he didn’t say, 
“Yes, I'd love to go out to Greenwich and 
see the birds and the sanctuary.” And that 
marvelous gesture on his part of accepting 
the hospitality of a lowly Ambassador, and 
certainly a new one in foreign affairs— 
we’ve never forgotten it. And I don’t know 
whether his wife has forgotten my boosting 
her across the fence into the bird sanctuary. 
But nevertheless, I saw an intimacy there— 
the affection that the people—I saw why 
the people of the United Kingdom have this 
enormous affection for Sir Alec. So, I will 
single him out and say how pleased we are 
to see him again. I expect I could still have 
an awful lot to learn from him. 

Margaret, the talks that we held today I 
found, not in a diplomatic sense but just in 
a personal sense and an important sense, 
extraordinarily useful not just because we’re 
colleagues but we do represent two great 
nations. This visit—if you’re interested in 
trivial pursuits, a little historic trivia—repre- 
sents, I think, your and my, at least, 10th 
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meeting—maybe more—6 in London alone, 
I’m sure. And every time I meet with you 
all’s distinguished Prime Minister, I’m re- 
minded of something that Disraeli once 
said: “There is no wisdom like frankness.” 
And your Prime Minister’s honesty, her 
candor, is an enormous resource not just for 
the United Kingdom but for the West. And 
I'm sure it’s a reason for this success that 
she’s had as Prime Minister. 

Mrs. Thatcher is a seasoned leader, with 
10 years of demonstrable success in office, 
and I do value her judgment and her in- 
sight. Americans look to you, Madam Prime 
Minister, with great admiration for all you 
have done for Britain and all that you have 
done for the alliance and all you have done 
for those who value freedom, wherever 
they may be in the world. 

As Sir Antony Acland knows, we lived for 
8 years as Vice President right next door to 
the British Embassy. I say he knows it be- 
cause he’s been extraordinarily tolerant 
when our helicopter would come in at 12 
a.m. or 1 a.m. or 2 a.m. from some cam- 
paign trip. He never filed a protest [Laugh- 
ter| And Jenny, indeed, was very tolerant 
also. And I’m just delighted that that they 
are in Washington. You’re being so ably 
represented there, and I only regret we 
don’t live next door anymore. But neverthe- 
less, every morning and every night, I’d 
pass your Embassy ground with this life- 
sized, marvelous statue of Winston Church- 
ill, cast of rugged iron to withstand our 
rains and the cold, and the figure is really 
beautiful, as stoic as the man was in real 
life. 

And Winston Churchill was America’s 
first such partner in leadership really, when 
we were challenged together by war. And 
true, the challenge of today is a different 
one than Churchill and Roosevelt felt at the 
time, but it is one that really asks no less of 
us. I do believe that this profound change 
that’s sweeping the nations of the East 
offers enormous potential. And we in the 
West support these forces of change. We 
want them to succeed. We want these 
changes to endure. And if progress contin- 
ues, we will work together to move beyond 
containment of the Soviet Union, to draw 
the peoples of the East into the common- 
wealth of free nations. 


It was in this very city that, a little more 
than a century ago, Karl Marx died, leaving 
behind ideas that were to bear his name. It 
was in this city, and indeed in some of these 
same rooms, that a succession of British 
Prime Ministers worked with my predeces- 
sors to stem Marxism at full tide. But today 
we can explore possibilities for peace that 
would have seemed wildly unrealistic just a 
handful of years ago. With NATO’s new 
conventional arms control initiative—and it 
is NATO’s, and there is no quest for credit. 
We are an alliance. We are a partnership. 
We are together. We seek to free Western 
Europe from the shadow of Soviet military 
power. And similarly, with our agreement 
in NATO on short-range nuclear forces, we 
demonstrated that we can manage change 
while doing what your Prime Minister has 
urged on all of us: remaining true to our 
strategy of deterrence, true to our princi- 
ples. The recent summit showed NATO at 
its unified best, a triumph for all who 
yearned to move beyond a divided Europe, 
a Europe of armed camps, to a Europe that 
is whole, a Europe that is free. 

And in this quest, I will be looking for our 
part to our friends in London. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I ask you to rise and raise our 
glasses to a British Prime Minister who 
holds the reins of history, to a friend, a dear 
friend, of the United States of America, our 
respected friend, the Prime Minister, Mar- 
garet Thatcher. To your health and our re- 
lationship. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:13 p.m. at 
10 Downing Street, the Prime Minister’s res- 
idence. These remarks were not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters 


June 2, 1989 


The President. Thank you all. Great trip. 
Enjoyed it. 

Q. How do you feel, Mr. President? 

The President. Feel pretty good. Feel 
pretty good. Can’t wait to take a day off, 
but—— 
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New Initiatives 


Q. We're hearing about some more bold 
new moves, such as the one you made— 
[laughter]. 

The President. Hey, listen. I'll let you 
know in the same fashion we let you know 
on the first one. 

Q. ——of your political career? 


Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 


Q. START talks—— 

The President. What, Anne? 

Q. START talks. Do you think the START 
talks will now move faster? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. We 
haven’t really begun them. But I’m deter- 
mined to get our proposals in shape and go 
there in a constructive spirit. I don’t know 
that I see a connection at all, although I’m 
still pleased with what we’re hearing from 
the Soviets. So, maybe there’s some linkage. 

Excuse me, Helen [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International]? 


Reaction to the NATO Summit 


Q. First, have you heard from Gorba- 
chev? And do you think this is the biggest 
political success of your long career? 

The President. No. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, when you’re the President—— 

The President. Now we're talking, now 
we're talking. [Laughter] 

Q. Have you heard from Gorbachev? 

The President. No, not directly. See Brent 
[Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs] on here, but I 
don’t think we have, no. It will be a while. I 
mean, it’s normal. You don’t expect an in- 
stant answer. We hear from him on things, 
and we don’t feel compelled to respond 
within 24 hours. But I’m confident we will, 
and I hope it’s positive. 

Q. Do you think you have a little more 
respect at home after this trip? 

The President. 1 never felt kind of—you 
mean, along like Rodney Dangerfield kind 
of thing? [Laughter] I’ve not suffered from 
lack of respect. These fellows have all been 
very pleasant. [Laughter] Haven’t you guys? 
Thank you very much. 


Summit With President Gorbachev 


Q. You and Gorbachev will both be in 
Europe at the same time this summer. Any 
chance—— 
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The President. Well, it might make a case 
for closer—but I don’t have any plans to 
cross paths in the summer when he’s, like, 
on his way to Paris or we are. There are no 
plans. We'll just be—— 

Q. Sound like a good idea? 

The President. No. I mean, I don’t feel it 
sounds like a better idea than it was before 
the NATO meeting. But I’ve always felt 
that we eventually will get together, and 
should. 


President Bush’s Trip to Poland 


Q. What about your trip to Poland? Do 
you think this is a really crucial time for a 
trip going to Poland? 

The President. Yes. 1 think my being in 
Poland is very, very important—just being 
there, to say nothing of the substance that I 
hope to talk to the leadership about. The 
substance is important, and being there. 
The American President going to Poland by 
itself is important, given my feelings about 
the changes in Europe as a whole, and aspi- 
rations for a Europe that will be freer and 
more democratic and with which we will 
have better relations. So, it is important, but 
that visit is not going to solve all the eco- 
nomic problems that are inflicting that 
nation by a long shot. 

Q. There’s a scent of a war going on on 
the Hill right now in the House. How do 
you feel about that? Is that good for the—— 

The President. 1 don’t like it. 

Q. What do you think they ought to do, 
or do you have any suggestions or ideas? 

The President. 1 think the last thing they 
need is advice from the executive branch as 
to how to proceed. I have made some broad 
suggestions, but on these recent events, I 
said what I wanted to say about Jim Wright 
[Speaker of the House of Representatives], 
which is saluting his service, and leaving it 
at that. Do I like it? No, I don’t. 

Q. Have you talked to him? 

The President. No, I have not. 


NATO Initiatives 


Q. You seemed to be hinting in the Wash- 
ington Post interview you had—{inaudi- 
ble|—proposals up your sleeve. 

The President. Not very far—I mean, not 
very far along. 

Q. [Inaudible] 
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The President. Helen, here’s the basic 
problem with answering your question as 
frankly as I normally would. The process 
requires consultation with so many people 
that it is impossible to divulge ahead of 
time what we might or might not do be- 
cause the idea, including this last one, 
might well get gunned down before you 
have a chance to really flesh out the propos- 
al. But I don’t mean to be mysterious. 
There’s no grand design out there right 
now. We just want to move forward. 


I think the first priority is to follow 
through on the collective decision that 
NATO has taken and try to meet these very 
ambitious time sequences—September 
7th—and then moving forward and then, of 
course, vigorous negotiations. So, we’ve got 
some work to do to make this NATO deci- 
sion into a reality. But I’m determined to 
kick our bureaucracy and the NATO bu- 
reaucracy as best I can, push it forward. 

Q. A lot of people seem to think—{in- 
audible}. 

The President. Well, they’re entitled to 
their opinion. I’m a little more optimistic 
than their pessimistic assessment. 

Thank you all. 


Weekend Plans 


Q. What are you going to do for the rest 
of the day? 

The President. Got to take a look at the 
ocean, and I could tell you. Just a minute. 
It’s clear enough. I expect I'll be out on 
Fidelity in about 2 hours. 

Q. Do you want company? 

Q. Are you going out to dinner tonight? 

The President. No, we’re not going out to 
dinner tonight. That’s a promise. [Laughter] 

Q. You’re not going to Florida, are you? 
Not going to Florida—— 

The President. Oh, no. For the funeral? 
No. 


Note: The exchange took place aboard Air 
Force One en route from London, England, 
to Pease Air Force Base, Maine. In his re- 
marks, the President referred to his boat, 
“Fidelity.” 


Remarks at the Homecoming 
Ceremony in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire 


June 2, 1989 


Well, thank you very, very much. What a 
surprise and wonderful welcome back. I am 
delighted and overwhelmed. Thank you so 
very much. 

In the last week, Barbara and I have been 
to Rome and the Vatican, Brussels, Bonn, 
and London, and working with our allies in 
Europe, we set a course for the future. And 
we must move to fulfill that promise, 
moving beyond containment, moving 
beyond the era of conflict and cold war that 
the world has known for more than 40 
years, because keeping the peace in Europe 
means keeping the peace for America. Our 
alliance seeks a less militarized Europe, a 
safer world for all of us. And I’m now re- 
turning from Europe with a message for the 
American people, a message of hope. We 
have a great and historic opportunity to 
shape the changes that are transforming 
Europe. This chance has been delivered not 
just because of our strength and resolve but 
also because of our power of ideas, especial- 
ly one idea which is sweeping the Commu- 
nist world: democracy. 

For the last 6 weeks, I’ve presented, in a 
series of speeches, ways to deal with these 
changes to make the most of this opportuni- 
ty. And let me summarize. In Michigan I 
stressed that the United States will actively 
encourage peaceful reform led by the 
forces of freedom in Eastern Europe. The 
Texas speech explains America’s commit- 
ment to a balanced approach in our rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union: that we 
must remain strong and realistic; judge 
their performance, not their rhetoric; all 
the while seeking a friendship with the So- 
viets that knows no season of suspicion. And 
at Boston University the focus was our part- 
nership with a more united Western 
Europe, of how a strong Europe means a 
strong America. And then at the Coast 
Guard Academy, I said that America is 
ready to seize every—and I do mean 
every—opportunity to bring the Soviet 
Union into the community of nations. 

And then, with my colleagues in Brussels, 
on the 40th anniversary of the founding of 
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the North Ailantic alliance, we celebrated 
NATO’s 40 years of success in preserving 
the peace in Europe, the longest period 
without war in all the recorded history of 
that continent. And we were reminded that 
once again the future of so many nations 
depends on NATO’s unity and resolve. We 
were reminded that NATO must remain 
strong and together, and we were chal- 
lenged to seize this new opportunity for 
progress while staying true to the principles 
that got us here. 

Well, we met that challenge. We agreed 
to strive, to hope for a Europe that is whole 
and free. At the Rheingoldhalle in Mainz, in 
the heart of Germany, I said that the cold 
war began with the division of Europe and 
it must end with a reconciliation based on 
shared values, where East joins West in a 
commonwealth of free nations. 

And that is my vision for the future, and 
here is how we get there. The Warsaw Pact 
has a lot more planes, a lot more arms, a lot 
more troops in Europe than the NATO alli- 
ance; and we challenge the Soviets, if they 
are serious, to reduce to equal numbers. 
Our proposal is bold but fundamentally fair, 
and every single one of our allies agreed 
with our proposal. We proposed a new initi- 
ative for more comprehensive and faster 
negotiated cuts in conventional arms to lift 
the West at last from the shadow cast over 
Europe since 1945 by massive Soviet 
ground and air forces, and our allies agreed. 
And we proposed that Berlin, East and 
West, become a center of cooperation, not 
confrontation; and our allies agreed. And 
we proposed that we strengthen the Helsin- 
ki process to support free elections in East- 
ern Europe, and our allies agreed. 

Because the threat of environmental de- 
struction knows no borders, we proposed 
that the West enlist the countries of Eastern 
Europe in one of the great causes of our 
time: the common struggle to save our nat- 
ural heritage. 

And with our agreement in NATO on our 
short-range nuclear forces in Europe, we 
demonstrated as an alliance that we can 
manage change while remaining true to the 
strategy of deterrence which has kept the 
peace. 

In short, this week’s NATO summit in 
Brussels showed that we are ready to help 
shape a new world. In this period of historic 
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change, the NATO alliance has never been 
more united, never been stronger; and we 
issued a summit declaration detailing our 
vision for the future and plan of action. And 
ours is not an arrogant challenge to Mr. 
Gorbachev, it’s an appeal in good faith. The 
summit was a triumph for the alliance, a 
triumph of ideas, and most of all it was a 
triumph of hope. 

And let me say it is truly gratifying that 
all of this was understood so well at home 
and abroad. While keeping our defenses up 
and our eyes wide open, we must go for- 
ward. We must stay on the offensive. We 
must get to work now to end the Cold War. 
The world has waited long enough. And if 
we succeed, the world your children will 
know, the world of the 21st century, will be 
all the better. 

We are delighted to be here. I salute the 
men and women of Pease Air Force Base, 
who help keep the peace. I thank my 
friends and neighbors from New Hamp- 
shire, and I even spot a few from Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, here. I thank the two 
Governors and the Members of the United 
States Congress that came out to greet us. 
And I particularly thank a former Governor 
of the State of New Hampshire standing 
over here, my able Chief of Staff, John 
Sununu; our Secretary of Defense, Dick 
Cheney; our Secretary of State, Jim Baker; 
and my very able friend and adviser, the 
head of the National Security Council, Gen- 
eral Brent Scowcroft. 

Listen, Barbara and I are overwhelmed 
by this welcome home. Thank you all. God 
bless you, and God bless the United States 
of America. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. at 
Pease Air Force Base. These remarks were 
not received in time for inclusion in last 
week’s issue. 


Statement on the Chinese 
Government’s Suppression of Student 
Demonstrations 


June 3, 1989 


It is clear that the Chinese Government 
has chosen to use force against Chinese citi- 
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zens who were making a peaceful state- 
ment in favor of democracy. I deeply de- 
plore the decision to use force against 
peaceful demonstrators and the consequent 
loss of life. We have been urging, and con- 
tinue to urge, nonviolence, restraint, and 
dialog. Tragically, another course has been 
chosen. Again, I urge a return to nonviolent 
means for dealing with the current situa- 
tion. 

The United States and People’s Republic 
of China over the past two decades have 
built up through great efforts by both sides 
a constructive relationship beneficial to 
both countries. I hope that China will rapid- 
ly return to the path of political and eco- 
nomic reform and conditions of stability so 
that this relationship, so important to both 
our peoples, can continue its growth. 


White House Statement on the Death 
of the Ayatollah Khomeini 


June 4, 1989 


The official Iranian news agency has con- 
firmed the death of the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini. With his passing, we hope Iran will 
now move toward assuming a responsible 
role in the international community. 


The President’s News Conference 
June 5, 1989 


Suppression of Student Demonstrations in 
China 


The President. During the past few days, 
elements of the Chinese Army have been 
brutally suppressing popular and peaceful 
demonstrations in China. There has been 
widespread and continuing violence, many 
casualties, and many deaths. And we de- 
plore the decision to use force, and I now 
call on the Chinese leadership publicly, as I 
have in private channels, to avoid violence 
and to return to their previous policy of 
restraint. 

The demonstrators in Tiananmen Square 
were advocating basic human rights, includ- 
ing the freedom of expression, freedom of 


the press, freedom of association. These are 
goals we support around the world. These 
are freedoms that are enshrined in both the 
U.S. Constitution and the Chinese Constitu- 
tion. Throughout the world we stand with 
those who seek greater freedom and de- 
mocracy. This is the strongly felt view of 
my administration, of our Congress, and 
most important, of the American people. 

In recent weeks, we’ve urged mutual re- 
straint, nonviolence, and dialog. Instead, 
there has been a violent and bloody attack 
on the demonstrators. The United States 
cannot condone the violent attacks and 
cannot ignore the consequences for our re- 
lationship with China, which has been built 
on a foundation of broad support by the 
American people. This is not the time for 
an emotional response, but for a reasoned, 
careful action that takes into account both 
our long-term interests and recognition of a 
complex internal situation in China. 

There clearly is turmoil within the ranks 
of the political leadership, as well as the 
People’s Liberation Army. And now is the 
time to look beyond the moment to impor- 
tant and enduring aspects of this vital rela- 
tionship for the United States. Indeed, the 
budding of democracy which we have seen 
in recent weeks owes much to the relation- 
ship we have developed since 1972. And it’s 
important at this time to act in a way that 
will encourage the further development 
and deepening of the positive elements of 
that relationship and the process of democ- 
ratization. It would be a tragedy for all if 
China were to pull back to its pre-1972 era 
of isolation and repression. 

Mindful of these complexities, and yet of 
the necessity to strongly and clearly express 
our condemnation of the events of recent 
days, I am ordering the following actions: 
Suspension of all government-to-govern- 
ment sales and commercial exports of weap- 
ons, suspension of visits between U.S. and 
Chinese military leaders, sympathetic 
review of requests by Chinese students in 
the United States to extend their stay, and 
the offer of humanitarian and medical as- 
sistance through the Red Cross to those in- 
jured during the assault, and review of 
other aspects of our bilateral relationship as 
events in China continue to unfold. 
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The process of democratization of Com- 
munist societies will not be a smooth one, 
and we must react to setbacks in a way 
which stimulates rather than stifles progress 
toward open and representative systems. 

And Id be glad to take a few questions 
before our Cabinet meeting, which starts in 
a few minutes. 

Q. Yes, Mr. President. You have said the 
genie of democracy cannot be put back in 
the bottle in China. You said that, however, 
before the actions of the past weekend. Do 
you still believe that? And are there further 
steps that the United States could take, such 
as economic sanctions, to further democra- 
cy in China? 

The President. Yes, 1 still believe that. I 
believe the forces of democracy are so pow- 
erful, and when you see them as recently as 
this morning—a single student standing in 
front of a tank, and then, I might add, 
seeing the tank driver exercise restraint—I 
am convinced that the forces of democracy 
are going to overcome these unfortunate 
events in Tiananmen Square. 

On the commercial side, I don’t want to 
hurt the Chinese people. I happen to be- 
lieve that the commercial contacts have led, 
in essence, to this quest for more freedom. I 
think as people have commercial incentive, 
whether it’s in China or in other totalitarian 
systems, the move to democracy becomes 
more inexorable. So what we’ve done is sus- 
pended certain things on the military side, 
and my concern is with those in the mili- 
tary who are using force. And yet when I 
see some exercising restraint and see the 
big divisions that exist inside the PLA [Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army], I think we need to 
move along the lines I’ve outlined here. I 
think that it’s important to keep saying to 
those elements in the Chinese military, 
“Restraint: Continue to show the restraint 
that many of you have shown.” And I un- 
derstand there are deep divisions inside the 
army. So this is, we’re putting the emphasis 
on that side of it. 

Q. Have you had any personal contact 
with the Chinese leadership? Why do you 
think they moved in the way they did? And 
why did you wait so long? 

The President. Well, I don’t think we’ve 
waited so long, Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International]. We’ve been—I 
made very clear, in a personal communica- 
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tion to Deng Xiaoping [Chairman of China’s 
Central Military Commission], my views on 
this. I talked to the Ambassador last night, 
Jim Lilley. He’s been in touch constantly 
with the Chinese officials, and so, I don’t 
feel that we’ve waited long, when you have 
a force of this nature and you have events 
of this nature unfolding. We are the United 
States and they are China, and what I want 
to do is continue to urge freedom, democra- 
cy, respect, nonviolence, and with great ad- 
miration in my heart for the students. So, I 
don’t think we’ve waited long. 

What was the other part of your ques- 
tion? 

Q. What impelled the Chinese Govern- 
ment? They did wait a long time, more 
than we expected, really, and—— 

The President. Yes, they did. 

Q. ——then they finally moved in. What 
do you think is the impetus? 

The President. 'm glad you raised that 
point. We were, and have been, and will 
continue to urge restraint, and they did. 
The army did show restraint. When Wan Li 
was here, he told me—and this is very Chi- 
nese, the way he expressed it—the army 
loves the Chinese people. And they showed 
restraint for a long time, and I can’t begin 
to fathom for you exactly what led to the 
order to use force, because even as recently 
as a couple of days ago, there was evidence 
that the military were under orders not to 
use force. So I think we have to wait now 
until that unfolds. 

Q. Mr. President, could you give us your 
current, best assessment of the political situ- 
ation there, which leaders are up, which are 
down, who apparently has prevailed here, 
and who apparently has lost? 

The President. It’s too obscure, it’s too 
beclouded to say. And I would remind you 
of the history. In the Cultural Revolution 
days, Deng Xiaoping at Mao Zedong’s right 
hand, was put out. He came back in 1976. 
He was put out again in the last days of 
Mao Zedong and the days of the Gang of 
Four. Then he came back in, and to his 
credit, he moved China towards openness, 
towards democracy, towards reform. And 
suddenly we see a reversal. And I don’t 
think there’s anybody in this country that 
can answer your question with authority at 





this point. It doesn’t work that way in deal- 
ing with China. 

Q. But Mr. President, there have been 
reports that Deng was behind the move to 
order the troops, and other reports that he’s 
ailing and in a hospital. What do you know 
about that, sir? 

The President. Don’t know for sure on 
either, and I’ve talked to our Ambassador 
on that, as I say, last night, and we just can’t 
confirm one way or another on the other. 

Q. Mr. President, you spoke of the need 
for the U.S. to maintain relations with 
China. But given the brutality of the attacks 
over the last couple of days, can the USS. 
ever return to business as usual with the 
current regime? 

The President. | don’t want to see a total 
break in this relationship, and I will not 
encourage a total break in the relationship. 
This relationship is, when you see these kids 
struggling for democracy and freedom, this 
would be a bad time for the United States 
to withdraw and pull back and leave them 
to the devices of a leadership that might 
decide to crack down further. Some have 
suggested I take the Ambassador out. In my 
view, that would be 180 degrees wrong. 
Our Ambassador provides one of the best 
listening posts we have in China. He is thor- 
oughly experienced. And so let others make 
proposals that in my view don’t make much 
sense. I want to see us stay involved and 
continue to work for restraint and for 
human rights and for democracy. And then 
down the road, we have enormous com- 
monality of interests with China, but it will 
not be the same under a brutal and repres- 
sive regime. 

So I stop short of suggesting that what we 
ought to do is break relations with China, 
and I would like to encourage them to con- 
tinue their change. 

Q. Mr. Bush, you’re sending a message to 
the military and to the Government. A 
couple of weeks ago, you told the students 
to continue to stand by their beliefs. What 
message do you want the students to hear 
from what you're saying right now? 

The President. That we support their 
quest for democracy, for reform, and for 
freedom. And there should be no doubt 
about that. And then, in sending this mes- 
sage to the military, I would encourage 
them to go back to the posture of a few 
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days ago that did show restraint, and that 
did recognize the rights of the people, and 
that did epitomize what that Chinese leader 
told me, that the army loves the people. 
There are still vivid examples of that. 

Q. Should the students go home? Should 
the students stop trying to fight the army? 

The President. 1 can’t dictate to the stu- 
dents what they should do from halfway 
around the world. But we support the quest 
for democracy and reform, and Id just have 
to repeat that. 


Iran 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you about 
the other development in Iran. What is 
your assessment of who is in charge, and 
what opportunities the changes in Iran 
create for the U.S.? 

The President. We're not sure yet. Kha- 
menei [President Hojatolislam Ali] appears 
to be the annointed successor, the will 
having been read by Khomeini’s son. But, 
again, in a society of that nature, it’s hard to 
predict. I would simply repeat what I said 
on January 20th, that there is a way for a 
relationship with the United States to im- 
prove, and that is for a release of the Amer- 
ican hostages. But, Charles [Charles Bier- 
bauer, CNN], I can’t give you an answer on 
that one. No experts here can yet, either. 

Q. Well, do you plan any overture? 

The President. 1 just made it. 

Q. Do you plan any overtures or any 
other kind of opening toward Iran, towards 
the new government? 

The President. No, absolutely not. They 
know what they need to do. They have 
been a terrorist state. And as soon as we see 
some move away from oppression and ex- 
tremism of that nature, we will review our 
relationship. 


Suppression of Student Demonstrations in 
China 


Q. Would you elaborate, Mr. President, 
on the question of economic sanctions— 
back to China. Did you consider economic 
sanctions for this morning’s announcement, 
and what will you do if the violence esca- 
lates? 

The President. | reserve the right to take 
a whole new look at things if the violence 
escalates, but I’ve indicated to you why I 
think the suspension of certain military rela- 
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tionships is better than moving against—on 
the economic side. 

Q. Mr. President, do you feel that the 
Chinese leadership cares what the United 
States does or thinks right now? 

The President. 1 think they are in the 
sense of contradiction themselves right 
now. China has historically been less than 
totally interested in what other countries 
think of their performance. You have to just 
look back to the Middle Kingdom syn- 
drome. And you look back in history when 
outsiders, including the United States, were 
viewed as “barbarians.” So historically 
China, with its immense pride and its cul- 
tural background and its enormous history 
of conflict, internal and external, has been 
fairly independent in setting its course. 

I have had the feeling that China wants 
to be a more acceptable—acceptable in the 
family of nations. And I think any observer 
would agree that indeed, until very recent 
events, they’ve moved in that direction. So 
what I would like to do is encourage them 
to move further in that direction by recog- 
nizing the rights of these young people and 
by rebuking any use of force. 

Q. Mr. President, more than most Ameri- 
cans, you understand the Chinese. How do 
you account for the excessive violence of 
this response? Once the army decided to 
act, that they would drive armored person- 
nel carriers into walls of people, how can 
you explain that? 

The President. 1 really can’t. It is very 
hard to explain, because there was that re- 
straint that was properly being showed for 
awhile on the part of the military, chal- 
lenged to come in and restore, what I’m 
sure they’d been told, order to a situation, 
which I expect they had been told was an- 
archic. And so I can’t explain it. I can’t 
explain it, unless they were under orders, 
and then you get into the argument about, 
well, what orders do you follow? And so I 
condemn it. I don’t try to explain it. 

Let me take these next two rows, and 
then I'll go peacefully. Sorry about you guys 
back there. 

Q. Will you, Mr. President, be able to 
accommodate the calls from Congress for 
tougher sanctions? Many lawmakers felt you 
were slow to condemn or criticize the vio- 
lence in China before now, and many are 
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pushing for much tougher action on the 
part of this country. 

The President. I've told you what I’m 
going to do. I’m the President. I set the 
foreign policy objectives and actions taken 
by the executive branch. I think they know, 
most of them in Congress, that I have not 
only a keen personal interest in China, but 
that I understand it reasonably well. I will 
just reiterate to the leaders this afternoon 
my conviction that this is not a time for 
anything other than a prudent, reasoned re- 
sponse. And it is a time to assert over and 
over again our commitment to democracy, 
emphasize the strength that we give to de- 
mocracy in situations of this nature. And I 
come back to the frontline question here: I 
do think this change is inexorable. It may 
go a couple of steps forward and then take 
a step back, but it is on the move. The 
genie will not be put back in the bottle. 
And so I am trying to take steps that will 
encourage a peaceful change, and yet rec- 
ognize the fact that China does have great 
pride in its own history. And my recom- 
mendations are based on my knowledge of 
Chinese history. 

So, I would argue with those who want to 
do something more flamboyant, because I 
happen to feel that this relationship is vital 
to the United States of America, and so is 
our adherence to democracy and our en- 
couragement for those who are willing to 
hold high the banner of democracy. So we 
found, I think, a prudent path here. 

Q. Do you think that the events in China 
can have a chilling effect on democratic 
reforms occurring in other Communist 
countries, particularly in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, when they look at the 
kind of uprising that was sparked in China? 

The President. No. 1 think the moves that 
we're seeing in Eastern Europe today, and 
indeed, in the Soviet Union are going to go 
forward. And I think people are watching 
more with horror, and saying: How, given 
this movement towards democracy, can the 
Chinese leadership react in the way they 
have? And so I think this may be a sign to 
others around the world that people are 
heroic when it comes to their commitment 
to democratic change. And I would just 
urge the Chinese leaders to recognize that. 





Q. Mr. President, there are reports that 
the Chinese military is badly divided and 
that, with this crackdown, the authorities 
brought in some troops from the Tibet con- 
flict. If that’s the case, how does suspending 
these military relationships éncourage any 
kind of change? I mean, could you explain 
what the point of doing that is—— 

The President. 1 already did, David 
[David Hoffman, Washington Post]. You 
missed it. I explained it because I want to 
keep it on the military side. I’ve expressed 
here rhetorically the indignation we feel. 
I’ve recognized the history of China moving 
into its own Middle Kingdom syndrome, as 
it’s done in various times in its past, and I 
want to encourage the things that have 
helped the Chinese people. And I think 
now the suspension is going to send a 
strong signal. I’m not saying it’s going to 
cure the short-range problem in China. I’m 
not sure any outside country can cure the 
short range, the today in Tiananmen Square 
problem. But I think it is very important 
the Chinese leaders know it’s not going to 
be business as usual, and I think it’s impor- 
tant that the army know that we want to 
see restraint. And this is the best way to 
signal that. 

Q. Would you fear conflict? You talked 
about the divisions within the Chinese 
Army. Do you or your advisors fear that 
there could actually be a civil conflict be- 
tween army commanders? 

The President. Well, I don’t want to spec- 
ulate on that, but there are differences, 
clearly, within the army in terms of use of 
force. Otherwise, they wouldn’t be doing 
what David Hoffman properly pointed out 
is happening: units coming in from outside. 

And it is not, incidentally, just in Tianan- 
men Square that the Chinese—that this 
problem exists. It is in Shanghai, it’s in 
Chengdu today, it’s in Guangzhou, I’m told, 
in a much smaller scale. But they brought 
the troops in from outside because the Beij- 
ing troops apparently demonstrated a great 
sensitivity to the cause of the young people 
and were—disciplined though they were, 
they opted for the side of democracy and 
change in the young people. So those others 
came in. But I certainly don’t want to spec- 
ulate on something that I don’t have—I 
can’t reach that conclusion, put it that way. 
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Q. There were some news reports that 
some of the soldiers’ units had burned their 
own trucks in—have you received the same 
type of intelligence reports? 

The President. 1 just saw speculation. I 
haven’t got it on any—I don’t believe the 
intelligence said that. But there are reports 
that it is very difficult for some of the mili- 
tary, who are much more sympathetic to 
the openness, to the demonstrators. And I, 
again, go back to the original question here 
that Tom asked. I think, with the change 
that’s taken place so far, we’re beyond kind 
of a Cultural Revolution response. I think 
the depth of the feeling towards democracy 
is so great that you can’t put the genie back 
in the bottle and return to total repression. 
And I think what we’re seeing is a manifes- 
tation of that in the divisions within the 
PLA. But I certainly want to stop short of 
predicting a civil war between units of the 
People’s Liberation Army. 

Thank you all very much. I have a Cabi- 
net meeting at 10:00 a.m. 


Elections in Poland 


Q. What about Poland? What do you 
think of the elections? 

The President. Well, to make a profound 
statement, I think they were very interest- 
ing. We haven’t seen the final results, but 
Communist bureaucrats beware in Poland. 
It looks to me like there’s quite a move, 
moving towards the freedom and democra- 
cy. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:40 a.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Reporting on the 
Cyprus Conflict 


June 5, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting to you this bimonthly report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question. 

During the past 2 months the two Cypri- 
ot parties have continued their efforts, 
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under the auspices of the United Nations 
Secretary General, to assemble the basic 
elements of a settlement in Cyprus. Follow- 
ing numerous meetings between the two 
leaders in Nicosia, they met with the Secre- 
tary General in New York, April 5-7, to 
review progress. On April 6, the United Na- 
tions issued a communique that noted that 
the Secretary General and the two leaders 
“reviewed the second round of talks whose 
objective was to develop a common under- 
standing of the issues and to explore a 
range of possible options. They shared the 
Secretary General’s view that the efforts 
made so far have been useful. They agreed 
to continue the talks with the objective of 
achieving results by June 1989.” 

The communique also noted that the ob- 
jective in the coming weeks would be to 
prepare “a draft outline of an overall agree- 
ment in which the goals to be achieved for 
each of the elements of the outline would 
be described. . . . The two leaders accept- 
ed the Secretary General’s invitation to 
meet with him again in June, if necessary, 
to complete the draft outline, to consider its 
status, and to decide how to proceed.” 

The United States Permanent Represent- 
ative to the United Nations, Ambassador 
Thomas Pickering, met with both leaders 
during their visit to New York. They reiter- 
ated to Ambassador Pickering their confi- 
dence in the Secretary General, their ap- 
preciation of his commitment to solving the 
Cyprus problem, and their intention to con- 
tinue working with the Secretary General 
and his representatives toward a negotiated 
solution. 

We continue vigorous efforts to consult 
with and offer advice and assistance to key 
interested parties to the Cyprus dispute. I 
met with Prime Minister Ozal in Tokyo in 
February, as did Secretary of State Baker. 
Secretary Baker also has held meetings with 
the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers 
of Greece and Turkey and with the Foreign 
Minister of the Republic of Cyprus. The De- 
partment of State Special Cyprus Coordina- 
tor, M. James Wilkinson, traveled to Cyprus, 
Greece, and Turkey March 23-April 4 and 
is consulting regularly with concerned Eu- 
ropean allies. 

In my previous report to the Congress, I 
noted that the United Nations was working 
with the two parties to adjust the military 
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positions in Nicosia of Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot soldiers. I am pleased to report that 
the U.N.’s deconfrontation plan went into 
effect on May 17, greatly alleviating the 
probability of incidents posed by the dan- 
gerously close proximity of the two sides’ 
military units in the Nicosia area. The 
United States worked hard in support of 
this U.N. effort. Congratulations are due to 
the Secretary General’s political and mili- 
tary representatives on the island and to 
the parties themselves. We are hopeful that 
this achievement will prove the prelude to 
further progress, in terms both of immedi- 
ate steps and the difficult questions under- 
lying the Cyprus problem. 

Finally, I would like to note that Major 
General Clive Milner of Canada became 
the new commander of the U.N. Peace- 
keeping Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) on 
April 10, 1989, replacing Major General 
Guenther Greind! of Austria, UNFICYP’s 
commander since 1981. I welcome the 
choice of General Milner for this important 
position and commend General Greindl 
whose performance under difficult and frus- 
trating conditions was exemplary. He de- 
serves the gratitude and appreciation of all 
those countries, groups, and individuals who 
benefited from his outstanding leadership. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Nomination of Edward C. Stringer To 
Be General Counsel at the Department 
of Education 


June 5, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward C. Stringer to be 
General Counsel at the Department of Edu- 
cation. He would succeed Wendell L. 
Wilkie, II. 

Since 1980 Mr. Stringer has served in var- 
ious capacities at the Pillsbury Company: 
senior vice president and general counsel, 
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1980-1982; executive vice president and 
general counsel, 1982-1983; and executive 
vice president, general counsel, and chief 
administrative officer, 1983-1989. Prior to 
this Mr. Stringer served as a partner with 
the law firm Briggs and Morgan in Minne- 
apolis, MN, 1969-1980; and as an associate 
and partner with Stringer, Donnelly, and 
Sharood, in Minneapolis, MN, 1960-1969. 
Mr. Stringer graduated from Amherst 
College (B.A., 1957) and the University of 
Minnesota Law School (LL.B., 1960). Mr. 
Stringer resides in Minneapolis, MN. 


Nomination of Constance B. Harriman 
To Be an Assistant Secretary at the 
Department of the Interior 


June 5, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Constance Bastine Harri- 
man to be Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife at the Department of the Interior. 
She would succeed Becky Norton Dunlop. 


Since 1987 Ms. Harriman has served as an 
associate with the law firm of Steptoe and 
Johnson in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
she served in various positions: Associate So- 
licitor for Energy and Resources at the De- 
partment of the Interior, 1986-1987; Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Solicitor, 1985-1986; an 
associate with Sheppard, Mullin, Richter 
and Hampton, 1980-1985; and an attorney 
advisor in the Office of Legal Policy at the 
Department of Justice, 1982. 

Ms. Harriman graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1970; M.A., 1973) and the 
University of California (J.D., 1980). She re- 
sides in Bethesda, MD. 


Appointment of Everett E. Briggs as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and Senior 
Director for Latin America and the 
Caribbean 


June 5, 1989 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Everett Ellis Briggs as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 


rity Affairs at the White House. Ambassador 
Briggs will be Senior Director for Latin 
America and the Caribbean at the National 
Security Council. 

Since 1986 Ambassador Briggs has served 
as Ambassador to Honduras. Prior to this he 
was selected to be the Vice President of the 
National Defense University in Washington, 
DC. He served as United States Ambassador 
to Panama, 1982-1986; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, 198i- 
1982; and Deputy Coordinator and Country 
Director for Mexican Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of State, 1979-1981. He served as 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Asuncién, Para- 
guay, 1974-1978; Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Bogota, Colombia, 1978-1979; and 
Consul General in Luanda, Angola, 1972- 
1974. Ambassador Briggs has served in the 
State Department in the Inter-American, 
European, and International Organizations 
bureaus. 

Ambassador Briggs was born in Cuba. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College and 
George Washington University. He is mar- 
ried, has five children, and resides in New 
Hampshire. 


Appointment of Deane E. Hoffman as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and Senior 
Director of International Economic 
Affairs 


June 5, 1989 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Deane E. Hoffman as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs and Senior Director for Interna- 
tional Economic Affairs at the National Se- 
curity Council. 

Mr. Hoffman served as National Intelli- 
gence Officer for . conomics at the National 
Intelligence Council in Washington, DC. 
Mr. Hoffman is a career Intelligence officer 
who has served in several positions within 
the Intelligence Directorate of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Hoffman was born in Norwood, MA, 
in 1942. He graduated from Babson College 
(B.A., 1966) and the University of Maine 
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(M.A., 1978). He is married to the former 
Janet MacQuilken of Boston, MA, and has 
one daughter. 


Appointment of Arnold Kanter as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and Senior 
Director, Defense Policy and Arms 
Control 


June 5, 1989 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Arnold Kanter as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs and Senior Director for Defense 
Policy and Arms Control at the National 
Security Council. 

Since 1985 Dr. Kanter was a senior staff 
member at the RAND Corp. in Santa 
Monica, CA. Prior to this, he served for 8 
years in the U.S. Department of State, most 
recently as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Politico-Military Affairs, and as 
Deputy to the Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs. Dr. Kanter was a member 
of the faculty of Ohio State University, 
1971-1972; and the University of Michigan, 
1972-1977. He is a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations and the International 
Institute of Strategic Studies. 

Dr. Kanter graduated from the University 
of Michigan and Yale University with a 
M.Phil. and Ph.D. in political science. He 
was born in Chicago, IL. Dr. Kanter is mar- 
ried to the former Anne Elizabeth Strass- 
man and they have two children. 


Statement on the Observance of World 
Environment Day 


June 5, 1989 


Over the last several years, people all 
over the world have become more and 
more concerned about the global environ- 
ment, the warming of the world’s climate, 
the depletion of the ozone layer, the loss of 
plant and animal species, our mounting 
waste disposal problems, and the pollution 
of the oceans. These are enormous chal- 
lenges which cannot and should not be 
minimized. 
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But at the same time, on this anniversary 
of World Environment Day, I am optimistic 
about the future. Here in the United States 
we have made remarkable progress in 
cleaning up our air and water. We have 
shown what we can do when the will is 
there and we work together. I believe that 
the world community of nations can, and 
indeed must, make that same kind of 
progress on a global scale. We may speak 
different languages and worship God in dif- 
ferent ways, but we all share the same 
Earth. If we can probe the depths of space 
and engineer the genetic building blocks of 
life, we can surely protect the quality of our 
environment. We just need the will to do it. 

I would like to take this occasion to an- 
nounce that the United States intends to 
ban the importation of elephant ivory from 
all countries. We do this out of mounting 
concern for the rapid decline of the wild 
elephant, one of nature’s most majestic 
creatures. If their populations continue to 
diminish at current rates, the wild elephant 
will soon be lost from this Earth. We urge 
the nations of the world to join us in this 
ban. We further urge the countries. respon- 
sible for the elephant to practice sound 
stewardship of these precious creatures so 
they will not be lost to future generations. 


Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Peter Tomsen While 
Serving as Special Envoy to the Afghan 
Resistance 


June 5, 1989 


The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Peter Tomsen, of 
California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, in his capacity as Special Envoy to the 
Afghan Resistance. 

Mr. Tomsen entered the Foreign Service 
in 1967. He has most recently completed an 
assignment as the Deputy Chief of Mission 
of the U.S. Embassy in Beijing. He served in 
the Political-Military Office of the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Bangkok, 1967-1968. After a year 
of Vietnamese language training in Wash- 
ington in early 1969, he was assigned to the 
U.S. Civilian-Military Advisory Organization 
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in Vietnam, 1969-1970. He was a political 
officer of the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi, 
1971-1975; a political officer of the US. 
Embassy in Moscow, 1977-1978; and a po- 
litical officer of the U.S. Embassy in Beijing, 
1981-1983. From 1984 to 1987, he served 
in the Department of State as Office Direc- 
tor of India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Bhutan, and 
the Maldives. 

Mr. Tomsen was born November 19, 
1940 in Cleveland, OH. He graduated from 
Wittenberg University (B.A., 1962) and re- 
ceived a master’s degree from the Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh in 1964. He served in the 
Peace Corps in Nepal, 1964-1966. Mr. 
Tomsen is married and has two children. 


Continuation of Peter W. Rodman as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and National 
Security Council Counselor 


June 5, 1989 


The President today announced the reap- 


pointment of Peter W. Rodman as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs and National Security Council 
Counselor. 

Since March 1986, Mr. Rodman has 
served in several capacities on the National 
Security Council at the White House: N.S.C. 
Counselor and Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, 1987, and Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs (For- 
eign Policy), 1986-1987. Prior to this Mr. 
Rodman has served as Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff at the Department of 
State, 1984-1986. He was a fellow in diplo- 
matic studies and a principal research assist- 
ant to Dr. Kissinger at the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies at George- 
town University, 1977-1983. Mr. Rodman 
was a member of the National Security 
Council staff and Special Assistant to Dr. 
Kissinger and Special Assistant to General 
Brent Scowcroft, 1969-1977. 

Mr. Rodman was born November 24, 
1943, in Boston, MA. He graduated from 
Harvard College (A.B., 1964), Oxford Uni- 
versity (B.A., M.A., 1966), and Harvard Law 
School (J.D., 1969). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the 
Business Roundtable 


June 5, 1989 


Thank you very much, Ed. Thank you so 
much. Barbara and I are delighted to be 
here. And, Ed, to you, my sincere thanks 
not just for the invitation and the introduc- 
tion but for all you do for education. My 
respects to John Akers, who is the chairman 
of your Human Resources Task Force. My 
respects to the Members of the Senate and 
the House that are here tonight and to 
members of my Cabinet. I see our Secre- 
tary of Education here, Larry Cavazos, who 
is doing an outstanding job. Larry, delight- 
ed to see you. And one of your own, or one 
from industry, Bruce Gelb, I see sitting 
here, who’s now heading the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, taking on a very important 
job. So, I’m going to stop right there before 
I get in trouble. [Laughter] 

But I spent some time today just thinking 
about the trip that was just completed and 
then how I would tie that in to what I'd be 
saying here tonight. But let me just say a 
word on the European trip. I am convinced 
that the alliance that is so vital to American 
interests, and I think to interests of every 
Western European country, are in good 
shape. I think the alliance itself is together, 
perhaps stronger, and more united than it’s 
ever been. The spirit of Brussels was one of 
change and opportunity and the challenge 
we face in moving towards a future of free- 
dom, prosperity, and peace. And I’ve la- 
beled it “beyond containment.” And many 
of you people in this room know very well 
what I’m talking about when I talk about a 
relationship with the Soviet Union that goes 
beyond containment. And admittedly, a lot 
has to be done in terms of performance. 
But I think, with the alliance together, the 
challenge now to Mr. Gorbachev to come 
forward and make these serious reductions 
to parity in U.S. and Soviet forces. I think 
we're on the move. I think we’re on the 
offense. And I must say I was very, very 
pleased by the firm and united reaction 
from our European allies. 

But even as we talked about the matter 
of arms control and arms reductions, the 
subject that joins us here tonight, the sub- 
ject of education, came up, everybody rec- 
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ognizing that we’re moving into a much 
more competitive age. And education is a 
means of equipping ourselves to excel in an 
increasingly competitive global market- 
place. That is one of the things we're 
facing. Education can be the root of mutual 
understanding and can make an enormous 
step towards peace in the world. 

And so, before I mention a subject which 
I told Ed I’m a little reluctant to talk about 
with Larry Cavazos here and with many of 
you already involved in it, let me just say a 
word about another subject, the one that 
has dominated the news for the last 48 
hours and before as well. I’m talking about 
the tragic, deplorable events taking place in 
China. I have a special affection for the 
Chinese people. I’ve kept up my knowledge 
of China and my relationship with various 
leaders there. I’ve been back to China five 
times since Barbara and I left in 1975. And 
she’s been back six times. And it is with a 
saddened heart that I, joining many of you, 
watched the proceedings in Tiananmen 
Square. 

I was so moved today by the bravery of 
that individual that stood alone in front of 
the tanks rolling down the main avenue 
there. And I heard some speculation on the 
television on what is it that gives a young 
man the strength, gives him the courage, to 
stand up in front of a column of tanks right 
there in front of the world. And I'll tell you, 
it was very moving, because all of us have 
seen the bravery and the determination of 
the students and the workers, seen their 
commitment to peaceful protest. And that 
image, I think, is going to be with us for a 
long time. And all I can say to him, wherev- 
er he might be, or to people around the 
world is: We are and we must stand with 
him. And that’s the way it is, and that’s the 
way it’s going to be. 

{ know that many in this room do what 
we have encouraged you to do: Do business 
with the People’s Republic of China. And I 
don’t want to disturb that. I don’t want to 
hurt the very business community in China 
and here that has moved things forward 
toward democracy. I did take some steps 
that some of you may have seen in the 
military side today. I am convinced that 
there are many in the People’s Liberation 
Army who are sympathetic to the demon- 
strators. But I think the way to move, to 
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take action, and to express the outrage we 
feel is on that military supply side. And I’m 
very hopeful that this message we sent 
today will be strong enough to convince the 
leaders of the Chinese military to go back 
to the policy of restraint and negotiation 
and peace as opposed to this crushing of the 
human spirit in Tiananmen Square. 
Tonight, I want to focus on the partner- 
ship that we can build to create the world- 
class education system that this country 
needs. A gathering like this is a very, very 
good sign—all of you busy. And you’ve got 
the Business Roundtable; the Chamber; the 
NAM, National Association of Manufactur- 
ers; the American Business Conference 
coming together on this matter of urgent 
concern to our great country. And our 
schools are in trouble; they’re in real trou- 
ble. And that means our kids are in trouble 
too. So, what are we going to do about it? 
Well, together we can lead a nationwide 
crusade for excellence in education. You 
won’t find too many times when the subject 
is education that I'll come out against study- 
ing, but this is one of them. We’ve spent 
plenty of time studying the problem, hun- 
dreds of studies in the past few years alone, 
showing that our schools simply do not 
measure up. And we’ve all heard the stories 
about the kids who can’t find the U.S. on a 
map, and we’ve seen the low test scores. 
And so, I really believe that the time for 
study is past, and it’s time to take action. 
Improving our schools is going to take a 
national effort, one that involves all levels 
of government: parents, local communities, 
the private sector as well. And it’s going to 
take an honest effort. And if we’re serious 
about excellence in education, we’ve got to 
put the politics on the back burner. And Ed 
was telling me about the magnificent pro- 
gram you had here today with people from 
all elements in the educational community, 
and I think that’s a very, very good thing. 
I’ve heard plenty of complaints that we’re 
not spending enough. The typical Washing- 
ton reaction says, Well, if you’ve got a prob- 
lem, double the spending, and that’ll take 
care of it. The fact is that we spend more 
per capita than many of our toughest com- 
petitors. And as a nation, we devote more 
than $300 billion a year to educating our 
children. And that’s not stingy; it’s stagger- 
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ing. And the resources are there, and it’s 
how we put those resources to work that 
counts. 

And there’s something more that we 
need to recognize: We can multiply success. 
There’s no monopoly on ideas, no one right 
answer when it comes to improving our 
schools. We can learn from each other. 
Look at the States, today’s entrepreneurs of 
education policy, if you will. We’re witness- 
ing the emergence of 50 laboratories of 
reform—50 States, 50 laboratories of 
reform. And, yes, Federal leadership is cru- 
cial. And as you know, we’ve introduced a 
package of education initiatives designed to 
reward excellence, improve accountability, 
and promote quality schools through choice. 
I expect our ideas to get full and fair hear- 
ings when Congress begins working on our 
bill next week. 

And right now, I want to highlight an 
idea that’s proved its value in the business 
world, an idea that can play a central role 
in education as well. And I’m talking about 
competition. The business world knows that 
competition brings out the best in individ- 
uals and institutions. And the same is true 


for our schools; proof already exists. Ameri- 


ca’s postsecondary education system is 
widely recognized as the strongest and most 
successful system in the world, and it’s also 
extremely competitive. Schools compete to 
attract the best students and first-rate facul- 
ties. And the plain fact is that this competi- 
tion is good. Superior schools inspire others 
to reach for excellence. And our elementary 
and secondary schools are the weak links in 
our system. Competition and choice can 
help us make them stronger. 

But what government can do is only part 
of the story. In the private sector and in 
this business community, hundreds of com- 
panies, thousands of employees are going 
into the classrooms to help children learn. 
And you didn’t wait for a signal from Wash- 
ington. You saw an opportunity, and you 
got involved. And the numbers are impres- 
sive: 186 corporations from the Business 
Roundtable alone and hundreds of others as 
well. And that tells me that the great Amer- 
ican tradition of serving others is alive and 
thriving in corporate America. 

Improving our schools is a national prob- 
lem, but the search for solutions must take 
place on the local level, in our communi- 


ties. Local solutions work. Last month, just 
before I went abroad, I was up in Rochester 
to visit the Wilson Magnet School, a school 
that just turned itself around. And 10 years 
ago, Wilson was plagued by crime and 
plunging grades and, indeed, urban flight. 
And today that Wilson Magnet School is one 
of the top-ranked high schools in the State 
of New York, a night-and-day change. And 
you might say, Well, how did it happen? 
Over and over, everyone that I asked there 
said, I have one answer, and that answer: 
commitment. They used that word over 
and over again. Commitment on the part of 
parents, teachers, students, and commit- 
ment on the part of the corporation that 
calls that community home—Eastman 
Kodak—contributed the equipment and the 
expertise that helped bring learning alive 
for the kids at Wilson. 

And I saw those Kodak employees sitting 
side by side with the students at the com- 
puters, pitching in, doing a whale of a job. 
And today Wilson has many more appli- 
cants than it has space for students. And it’s 
a success story that I'd like to see repeated 
all across this country. And business, it was 
you; it was business that played this key 
role. Efforts like the one at Wilson, like the 
ones that many of your companies are now 
engaged in, are producing real, lasting re- 
sults—one school at a time, one student at a 
time. And all of us know the magnitude of 
the challenge, and all of us can do our part 
to strengthen our schools. 

And that’s why I’m announcing tonight 
the creation of an advisory committee, my 
first as President, to focus on education: the 
President’s Education Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee. And I'll call on this Committee to 
bring me innovative ideas, to bring togeth- 
er leaders from business and labor, educa- 
tors at every level, State and local govern- 
ment officials, and the media in a partner- 
ship to improve our schools. 

The students who need our help can’t 
wait. It’s early June; school’s about to end 
for this year. And on graduation day, how 
many kids won’t be walking across that 
stage to get their diploma? How many kids 
who walk out of that classroom a few weeks 
from now won’t be back in September? 
How many will get that degree and go out 
into the world, come to work in your com- 
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panies without the skills they need? Even a 
single young man or woman is one too 
many, and yet there are millions. 

Everyone in this room, I know, shares my 
concern. And tonight I want to issue a chal- 
lenge, a corporate call to action, if you will, 
four ways that you can make a real differ- 
ence. Start by raising the literacy levels. 
Someone once asked Ben Franklin who he 
thought was the most pitiful man in the 
world, and he said, “A lonesome man on a 
rainy day who does not know how to read.” 
And Franklin understood that literacy is an 
open door to opportunity and self-knowl- 
edge, to history, culture, and a world of 
experience. But make no mistake, reading 
isn’t just a rainy day diversion: It’s a surviv- 
al skill. And how can young people do the 
job if they can’t read the job application? 

Some of you have spoken to me about 
this problem. I know many of you have 
been engaged with Barbara in her effort to 
help make this country more literate. And 
tonight, I ask all of you to start at home and 
your offices, on the shop floor, make it your 
business to help every employee who can’t 
read but wants desparately to learn. 

And second, let’s raise our sights and our 
standards. All of you know the kind of new 
employees that you're looking for, and 
that’s why it makes sense to work with the 
schools to create programs that develop 
skills for the real world, for the millions of 
new jobs that our economy is creating each 
year. And all of you know how difficult it is 
for your companies to keep pace in a world 
where change is measured in milliseconds. 
And we must do all we can to equip our 
children, our future work force, with the 
thinking skills they’ll need to make careers 
in the information age. 

You can’t start too early. IBM [Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation] is 
working in partnership with Headstart in 
Baltimore, teaching 4-year-olds how to use 
computers. And listen to what one mother 
says: “The computer will be just like the 
telephone, everyone will have one. My kids 
have to learn this, and so do I.” That may 
be a good sales program for John Akers, but 
it’s also a whale of a good education pro- 
gram, I'll tell you. [Laughter] 

We have to understand, and we have to 
be involved. And many of us grew up in a 
time when a worker would spend an entire 
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career in the same job, and those days are 
ending. Workers entering the economy 
today can expect to train and retrain sever- 
al times to keep pace with changed work- 
ing conditions. And it’s up to our corpora- 
tions to create a working environment 
where employee education and retraining 
and training never stops. From now on, in 
America, learning must be a life-long occu- 
pation. 

And third, I challenge every CEO in this 
room to get involved—personally in- 
volved—with the schools in your own com- 
munity. Walk into the classroom not as a 
CEO but as a concerned parent, as a good 
citizen, right there in the community. And 
I know you and your companies are doing a 
great deal now to improve our schools, but 
it’s got to be personal. Be a catalyst for 
change. 

Let me tell you about a businessman I 
know in New Orleans who did exactly 
that—Patrick Taylor. He walked into one of 
the worst schools in New Orleans and made 
a promise to the entire eighth grade class, 
over 200 kids. And he told them if they 
kept up a B average and graduated he’d 
guarantee that they go to college. And 
here’s how he looks at it: You don’t always 
get from individuals what you expect. But if 
you expect nothing, you’re going to get 
nothing. And Pat Taylor is telling those kids 
that they’ve got a future and he’s ready to 
help them get there. 

And now the last challenge: Everyone in 
this room is here because you know how 
much education matters. And I want you to 
take a message to the companies who aren’t 
here tonight. Reach out, bring others in this 
business community on board. I want to see 
all of America’s corporations involved in a 
truly common effort. 

And I know that you’ve got the energy 
and the ingenuity to meet these challenges. 
Start now. I want to hear from you by next 
Labor Day—see the report card, if you will, 
your action plan for excellence in educa- 
tion. And if I don’t hear from you, I'll get 
Barbara Bush on your case. [Laughter] She’s 
told me over and over again about many cf 
you, of your personal and your company’s 
interest in literacy and in education in gen- 
eral. And she has been inspired by what so 
many of you have already done. She’s your 
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cheerleader—for those who are already 
constructively involved. You’ve taken your 
skills and resources into our classrooms be- 
cause you know the bottom line: We can’t 
have a world-class economy with second- 
class schools. 

So, take the challenges to heart, build on 
the fine work that’s already started and 
that’s already going on in a big way. And 
thank you for all you are doing, and thank 
you for what I’m confident all of you will be 
doing in the future. Thank you all very, 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:12 p.m. in 
the Capitol Ballroom of the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Edmund T. Pratt, Jr, chairman of the 
Business Roundtable. 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
for Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto of 
Pakistan 


June 6, 1989 


The President. Prime Minister Bhutto, 
Mr. Zardari, and distinguished guests, 
Franklin Roosevelt once called this the 
house owned by all the American people. 
Well, on behalf of all the American people, 
Barbara and I are honored to welcome you 
to the White House. 

Your visit marks an occasion for both of 
us to celebrate and renew the ties of friend- 
ship between democratic Pakistan and the 
United States and to chart new ways to 
strengthen old bonds in the many years to 
come. These bonds are formal, but they are 
also personal, for you are no stranger to 
America nor to Americans themselves. We 
remember you as a college student, eager 
to learn, eager to teach us about your 
homeland. And I remember first meeting 
you at your father’s side at the United Na- 
tions, as he pleaded the cause of Pakistan 
with such eloquence. And we remember 
your visits as a courageous opposition 
leader, tireless in your zeal to foster demo- 
cratic change. And now we are proud to 


greet you as Prime Minister and leader of a 
great nation. 

Woodrow Wilson once said: “I believe in 
democracy because it releases the energies 
of every human being.” And Madam Prime 
Minister, the people of Pakistan have 
chosen you to help democracy flourish in 
Pakistan. This return to democracy under 
your leadership deserves and has won 
America’s profound admiration. It has 
strengthened America’s already firm re- 
solve to work closely with Pakistan. And I 
congratulate you and the people of Paki- 
stan, and I salute those in your country, 
civil and military, whose adherence to the 
constitutional process was so important in 
bringing about democracy in Pakistan. 

Madam Prime Minister, your visit is a 
time to reaffirm an historic relationship, 
newly forged on the anvil of democracy, 
but it is also a time to look ahead, to reaf- 
firm liberty and freedom. And both our 
governments are in their first year, and let 
us use that to our advantage by building on 
the fundamental strength of our friendship. 
Let us craft new ideas, new initiatives to 
meet the challenges of our changing world. 
I have looked forward to this meeting very 
much. And you will find us frank and open, 
as befits old friends, and attentive listeners 
who value your judgment. To America, you 
are a woman of great personal courage and 
faith. To America, you are a wise leader 
who embodies the very spirit of her people. 
And to all of us, you are a living symbol of 
those who risk all and sacrifice much so that 
others might know democracy and free- 
dom. 

Madam Prime Minister, welcome to the 
United States of America. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, and distinguished guests, I’m delight- 
ed to be in Washington, the capital of free- 
dom, as the guest of a President who knows 
Pakistan well and has been its friend. I 
recall our first meeting in 1971 at the 
United Nations at a crucial turn in Paki- 
stan’s history. The U.S.-Pakistan friendship 
has grown in strength; we are friends and 
partners. 

Standing here on this beautiful lawn one 
sees the monuments which recall America’s 
odyssey of freedom. As I look at these 
monuments, I think of Pakistan, which too 
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has traveled a long and difficult way along 
the path of freedom. It was not so long ago 
that Pakistan was a dictatorship and I was 
in prison. But as you said, Mr. President, 
giving heart to all those living under tyran- 
ny, the day of the dictator is over. 


Today I am privileged to stand here as 
the elected Prime Minister of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan, a woman Prime Minis- 
ter of a Muslim country, whose people have 
given a verdict against tyranny and for free- 
dom, progress, and human dignity, for jus- 
tice and for the rule of law. Our two nations 
are united in a partnership inspired by 
common goals and shared interests, a part- 
nership now bound by democracy. 


The United States and the people of Paki- 
stan have also stood together as partners 
over the last difficult decade, helping re- 
store freedom and independence to Af- 
ghanistan. Our countries have developed a 
vital security relationship and a major pro- 
gram of economic cooperation. This has en- 
abled Pakistan to work with confidence for 
peace in our region. And today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we begin our discussions of a new 
partnership. We are here today with new 
priorities to talk to the world’s greatest de- 
mocracy. New challenges confront us in the 
closing but complex phase of the Afghan 
war and as we focus on the economic, 
social, and educational needs of our people. 
We come to talk about how we, together, as 
partners, may take our relationship and our 
people into the 2lst century. And as we 
begin on this auspicious day in this magnifi- 
cent country of freedom, achievement, and 
opportunity, I offer a simple prayer. May 
God bless all countries of the world with 
the enduring values of freedom, achieve- 
ment, and opportunity that we see in this 
great country of yours. 


I thank you, Mr. President. 
The President. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:11 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
Prime Minister Bhutto was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
Following the ceremony, the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office. 
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Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto of 
Pakistan 


June 6, 1989 


The President. Well, it was a special 
pleasure for Barbara and me to welcome 
Prime Minister Bhutto to the White House 
this morning. In fact, our relationship goes 
back to 1971, when she attended Harvard 
and came with her dad to the United Na- 
tions. And I have often remarked that her 
father’s 1971 appeal was literally one of the 
most moving speeches that I ever heard at 
the United Nations. And more recently, we 
met in Tokyo last February, where I believe 
that we were the most newly elected heads 
of government. 

Pakistan and the United States have en- 
joyed a long history of good relations, 
friends since the time that Pakistan became 
an independent nation. And I welcome this 
opportunity to reaffirm those ties and to 
reassure the Prime Minister of our contin- 
ued commitment to assist in Pakistan’s secu- 
rity and its economic and cultural develop- 
ment. 

The Prime Minister knows our country 
well, and she has many friends here. And 
on behalf of the American people, I con- 
gratulated her on Pakistan’s historic return 
to democracy last year, a development of 
which the people of Pakistan can be truly 
proud. We discussed how important it is for 
all elements of Pakistan society to ensure 
that democracy isn’t just an abstract con- 
cept, but that it works. 

And the Prime Minister and I reviewed 
the situation in Afghanistan. For the last 
decade, the U.S. and Pakistan cooperated in 
supporting the Afghan resistance in its fight 
against foreign occupation. And Pakistan 
deserves great credit and admiration for its 
extraordinary, extraordinary humanitarian 
efforts in support of the millions of Afghan 
refugees during this period. The effective- 
ness of our mutual policy was proven last 
February, when the last Soviet troops with- 
drew from Afghanistan. And we agreed, 
however, that the job is not done. The Mu- 
jahidin continues, and their struggle for 
self-determination goes on, a goal that both 
the United States and Pakistan continue to 
support. Prime Minister Bhutto and I dis- 





cussed ways to encourage a political solu- 
tion in Afghanistan that will lead to a nona- 
ligned, representative government, willing 
to live in peace with its neighbors, to re- 
place the illegitimate regime in Kabul. The 
United States and Pakistan will continue to 
explore any serious avenue towards this 
end. 

The Prime Minister and I also reviewed 
our efforts to enhance stability in south 
Asia, an important objective of both govern- 
ments. And I expressed our strong support 
for Pakistan’s efforts, and India’s as well, to 
improve relations, and stressed the critical 
importance of avoiding a regional nuclear 
arms race in the subcontinent. And she as- 
sured me that Pakistan’s nuclear program is 
committed to peaceful purposes. I under- 
lined my administration’s commitment to 
discourage proliferation of nuclear and 
chemical weapons, ballistic missiles, in the 
south Asia region and around the world. 


We also shared our concern about the 
scourge of drug production and trafficking. 
Not much detail yet on that, but we’re 
going to go into that one in much more 
detail later on. It’s a matter of grave con- 
cern to the United States. I applauded her 
tough stance on eradicating the opium cul- 
tivation and expressed our appreciation for 
the extradition of alleged drug trafficker 
Saleem. To effectively combat this menace, 
we’ve got to undertake a vigorous enforce- 
ment campaign, offering U.S. assistance 
wherever possible. 


And let me say that, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, these discussions have been produc- 
tive. And let me note, too, that that cere- 
mony outside today, the first since I’ve 
been President, was a wonderful way to 
welcome the Prime Minister. And we just 
walked by the Rose Garden, which also is a 
lovely setting, and as the Prime Minister 
has observed, roses have a very special 
meaning in her life. And when she was 
younger, her father would bring back roses 
every time he traveled abroad, and in time, 
her family’s gardens became filled with va- 
rieties of color. And during her own deten- 
tion, she struggled bravely to keep the gar- 
dens alive, for as she has written, “I could 
not bear to watch the flowers wither, espe- 
cially my father’s roses.” And so, Madam 
Prime Minister, you’ve described your time 
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among the roses and the cool shade of the 
gardens as “the happiest hours of my life.” 
And now, as a gesture of friendship be- 
tween our people and to continue your fa- 
ther’s tradition, it is my privilege to present 
you with this American rosebush. May it 
and you prosper in the years to come. And 
welcome again. 


The Prime Minister. I'm very grateful to 
President Bush for the kind invitation to 
pay an official visit to the United States, and 
I'd like to thank the President for his con- 
sideration in giving me one of the rosebush- 
es from the White House. It shall always 
remind me of this very useful, productive, 
and helpful visit—supportive visit—of mine 
to the United States. 


My presence here underlies the great im- 
portance that Pakistan attaches to our rela- 
tions with your country. This is not only 
because geopolitical realities require a close 
relationship but, more importantly, because 
of the ideals and the objectives that we 
share. As you know, this is not my first visit 
to Washington or, indeed, to the United 
States. I have pleasant memories of my stu- 
dent days at Radcliffe, past visits to Wash- 
ington, one of the great citadels of democ- 
racy. But it is a special privilege and honor 
to be here as the democratically elected 
leader of a country which has traditionally 
enjoyed close, friendly ties with your coun- 
try. 

Over the last 10 years, Pakistan has been 
in the forefront of two great struggles. We 
have actively supported the cause of the 
Afghan people and their brave fight against 
foreign military intervention, and at the 
same time, at home in Pakistan, we’ve 
struggled against military dictatorship to es- 
tablish a system based upon democratic 
values and the respect for human rights. In 
both these epic struggles, we received from 
the United States unwavering support, and 
material as well as moral encouragement. It 
has, therefore, been a special pleasure and 
privilege to come to Washington and to 
thank President Bush and the Government 
and the people of the United States for 
their friendship and their generosity. 


The President and I have had wide-rang- 
ing discussions on a number of issues, and I 
am convinced that this exchange will be of 
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immense benefit to the bilateral relations 
that exist between us and also to the cause 
of world peace. President Bush has just re- 
turned to Washington from a spectacularly 
successful visit to Europe, and where he has 
launched a series of initiatives which could 
open an entirely new era in international 
relations, with the exciting prospect of a 
genuine and durable peace. Pakistan, which 
is situated in one of the more sensitive geo- 
political regions of the world, will contrib- 
ute towards these objectives and efforts. 

While the withdrawal of Soviet forces has 
brought a welcome change in Afghanistan, 
the continued fighting and prolonged pres- 
ence of over 3% million Afghan refugees 
pose serious threats to the peace and stabili- 
ty of the region. The President and I have 
reviewed the situation in the light of the 
prevailing circumstances, and we are in 
complete accord, both in terms of our anal- 
yses as well as the future policies that need 
to be evolved. Pakistan remains committed 
to a political solution of the Afghan prob- 
lem, whereby the brave people of Afghani- 
stan will have the right to freely choose 
their own government without interference 
from outside. Pakistan’s commitment to 
peace and democracy are fundamental. 

In thanking President Bush for the valua- 
ble support that the United States has ren- 
dered to us in the pursuit of these objec- 
tives, I have assured him of our continuing 
efforts towards maintaining peace in the 
south Asian region and of our determina- 
tion to strengthen the process of nuclear 
nonproliferation by seeking accords, both 
bilateral and international, within the re- 
gional context. 

The President and I discussed measures 
to increase our cooperation in the fight 
against drugs. We have already achieved 
some success in this direction in Pakistan, 
but much remains to be done. « 

In conclusion, I would once more wish to 
thank President Bush for the generous hos- 
pitality, for the warmth and the friendship 
with which we have been received. I go 
home greatly encouraged by our construc- 
tive and fruitful discussions. | look forward 
to the opportunity of reciprocating in Paki- 
stan some of the warmth, kindness, and hos- 
pitality that my husband and I have been 
privileged to receive from the President 
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and Mrs. Bush in Washington. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:33 a.m. in 
the East Room of the White House. 


Nomination of Michael J. Astrue To Be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Health and Human Services 


June 6, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael J. Astrue to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. He would suc- 
ceed Malcom M.B. Sterrett. 

Since 1988 Mr. Astrue has been Associate 
Counsel to the President in the Executive 
Office of the President in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was Counselor to the Com- 
missioner for the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health and Human 
Services, 1986-1988; and Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Human Service Legis- 
lation, 1985-1986. He was an associate with 
Ropes & Gray, 1984-1985; and a law clerk 
with the Honorable Walter J. Skinner, 
1983-1984. 

Mr. Astrue graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1978) and Harvard Law School 
(J.D., 1983). He resides in Belmont, MA. 


Statement on the 45th Anniversary of 
D-Day 


June 6, 1989 


Today we remember those who fought 
for freedom 45 years ago at Normandy in 
the Allied invasion that hastened the libera- 
tion of Europe. In so doing, we remember 
all Americans who have fought to keep us 
free, and the young men and women who 
today act as guardians of the peace and 
freedom that America’s veterans achieved 
through courage and sacrifice. 

The alliance of Americans, Canadians, 
British and French, and others who fought 
together that misty morning was forged in 
the fire of battle. Last week in Europe, that 
alliance, now greatly broadened, was fur- 
ther cemented by an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful NATO summit. The mutual agree- 
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ment of the allies on a future course for 
Europe has the potential to brighten the 
prospects for peace—real peace—and free- 
dom. 

From the vantage point of 1989, after 
four decades of peace in Europe, it is diffi- 
cult to remember that on the morning of 
June 6, 1944, General Eisenhower carried 
in his pocket a draft message declaring the 
invasion to have been a failure and taking 
personal responsibility for that failure. He 
never needed to use that draft, of course, 
because all the years of painstaking prep- 
arations bore the fruit of victory. The tur- 
moil and confusion of battle that day belied 
the calm purposefulness with which free- 
dom confronts tyranny. In recent days, the 
face of the world has again been marked by 
dramatic occurrences—winds of change— 
that signify the determination with which 
freedom confounds its adversaries. As with 
General Eisenhower then, we cannot know 
with certainty today whether the forces of 
freedom will prevail soon or in every in- 
stance. Yet the ultimate victory of freedom 
and democracy is inevitable. The new 
breeze of democratic change will bring 
mankind to better, more tranquil times. 

Last week’s success of allied unity; the 
first free elections in Poland in more than 
50 years; and even the momentous, tragic 
events in China give us reason to redouble 
our efforts to continue the spread of free- 
dom and democracy around the globe, to 
end the division of Europe, to broaden the 
community of free nations, and to reaffirm 
the rights of man. 

In light of the striking events in the 
world of the past week, and in remem- 
brance of those brave Americans who 
fought at Normandy on this date 45 years 
ago, several lines often quoted by Winston 
Churchill in the darkest days of World War 
II seem especially apt today: 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the 

light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the Report on the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States 


June 6, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

This report is being transmitted pursuant 
to Section 7(aX2) of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
635e(a\2)). 

Based on the information supplied by the 
Export-Import Bank, I have determined 
that for fiscal year 1989 (i) the amount of 
direct loan authority available to the Bank 
is sufficient and (ii) the amount of guarantee 
authority available to the Bank may be 
greater than needed. 

Although there could be substantial 
excess guarantee authority, I believe that its 
continued availability will be advantageous. 
Guarantees represent an important means 
of support for U.S. exports and involve only 
a limited subsidy. Moreover, a portion of 
any unused 1989 authority will be carried 
over into 1990 when demand may be 
higher. 

Therefore, I do not seek legislation to re- 
scind any authority of the Bank. I have con- 
cluded that the statutory fiscal year 1989 
limits for the Export-Import Bank authority 
should remain unchanged. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Statement on the Elections in Poland 
June 6, 1989 


Sunday’s elections in Poland marked an 
important step toward freedom and democ- 
racy. I am encouraged by the responses of 
both the Polish Government and members 
of the opposition to the election results. I 
hope the movement toward political plural- 
ism will continue to follow the responsible, 
constructive path it has taken since the his- 
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toric roundtable agreements in April. As I 
said in my speech in Hamtramck, Michigan, 
April 17, the Polish people are now taking 
steps that deserve our active support. We 
will work in concert with our allies to help 
Polish democracy take root anew and sus- 
tain itself. The Polish people face a difficult 
task ahead, but their first steps have been 
firmly in the right direction. 


Nomination of Sherrie S. Rollins To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 


June 6, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sherrie Sandy Rollins to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (Public Affairs). She 
would succeed Harry K. Schwartz. 

Since 1985 Ms. Rollins has been vice 
president of communications for the Oliver 
Carr Co. in Washington, DC. She has 
served as director of Network Support for 
the 1988 Republican National Convention, 
1988. She was assistant press secretary and 
media liaison for the Presidential Inaugural 
Committee, 1984-1985; state press coordi- 
nator and media liaison for the Reagan- 
Bush 1984 Campaign, 1984; executive di- 
rector for the Business and Professional As- 
sociation of Georgetown, 1981-1984; and an 
account executive for the public relations 
firm of Gleason and Thomasson, 1980-1981. 

Ms. Rollins graduated from the University 
of Virginia (B.A., 1980). She is married and 
resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of Roy M. Goodman To Be 
a Member of the National Council on 
the Arts 


June 6, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roy M. Goodman to be a 
Member of the National Council on the 
Arts, National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities, for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 3, 1994. He would succeed C. 
Douglas Dillon. 
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Currently State Senator Goodman is serv- 
ing his 10th term in the New York Legisla- 
ture, representing the 26th District. He also 
served as chairman of the senate committee 
on investigations, taxation, and government 
operations, 1978 to present. From 1969 to 
1978, he was chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on housing and urban development. 
Mr. Goodman was chairman of the New 
York State Charter Revision Commission for 
New York City, 1972-1975, and finance 
commissioner and treasurer of the City of 
New York, 1966-1968. In addition, Mr. 
Goodman was appointed by President 
Reagan to be a Commissioner of the Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts, 1985. 

Mr. Goodman was born March 5, 1930, in 
New York City. He graduated from Har- 
vard College (A.B., 1951) and Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
(M.A., 1953). He served in the U.S. Navy, 
1953-1956. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Manhattan, NY. 


Toasts at the State Dinner for Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto of Pakistan 


June 6, 1989 


The President. Prime Minister Bhutto, 
Mr. Zardari, it’s a great pleasure and an 
honor for Barbara and me to welcome you 
to the United States and to the White 
House. I also want to welcome a third hon- 
ored guest not here tonight, the master, 
Bilawal Zardari. [Laughter] He’s 9 months 
old. He had to go to bed early, so he 
couldn’t come to the White House. And 
we're all heartbroken, but I hope he’s 
having a good time in the United States. 

Madam Prime Minister, I’ve had many 
years of dealings with the Pakistani people, 
and always I’ve marveled at that blend of 
warmth and kindness best embodied in 
your phrase, Zindabad—‘“‘Long live the 
friendship.” And this evening it is my great 
pleasure to return that friendship and to say 
what a privilege it is to salute a woman 
whose reputation for eloquence and intelli- 
gence and courage is all here—we’ll see in a 
moment—is eminently well-deserved. And 
in that context, I should note how one ob- 
server said that it was an asset to today’s 
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talks that the leaders of both our countries 
are fluent in the same tongue. [Laughter] 
That was very nice. Fluency in English is 
something that I’m often not accused of. 
[Laughter] 

But we’ve just concluded a round of very 
frank discussions—meaningful. And I don’t 
mean it in the diplomatic sense, the U.N. 
sense, that we used to talk about, but mean- 
ingful discussions on a matter of traditional 
importance. And I think it’s a fair charac- 
terization to say that the Prime Minister has 
flatly refused my latest offer: She’s not 
going double-or-nothing on this year’s Har- 
vard-Yale game. [Laughter] What we did, 
though, agree to was the steadfast convic- 
tion that the cooperation between our 
countries will grow stronger by the year 
and to address regional and international 
issues in the spirit of our shared commit- 
ment to liberty, individuality, and demo- 
cratic ideals. And as you know, I have just 
returned from Europe, where those ideals 
strengthen the already close ties between 
America and her European allies. And that 
same commitment to democracy joins Paki- 
stan and America as we move towards a 
more stable and prosperous Asia. 

We also talked at length about the plague 
of drug abuse which afflicts both America 
and Pakistan. And neither country can 
afford to allow the scourge of drugs to con- 
tinue. And throughout our talks we reaf- 
firmed the values which bind us—bind the 
United States and Pakistan—values of faith 
and family and the dignity of work. And we 
pledge to continue our work together to 
bring peace and freedom to Afghanistan, 
stability to all of south Asia. 

Madam Prime Minister, our goals are 
great goals, worthy goals. And together our 
countries have already done much. And in 
particular, let me simply salute your role in 
Pakistan’s return to democracy. It was the 
great Pakistani poet philosopher Muham- 
mad Iqbal who once observed, simply, 
“Love is freedom and honor.” And, Madam 
Prime Minister, your entire life shows the 
meaning of those words. And in that spirit, 
I ask all of us here tonight, all our guests, to 
rise and raise their glasses to Pakistan- 
American friendship; to a safer world for 
your son and for all children; and to your 
health and what you symbolize, both for 


Pakistan and for the rest of the world. God 
bless you, and good luck. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you. I thank 
you, Mr. President, for the warm and gra- 
cious words that you have spoken about 
Pakistan and about me, personally. We hold 
you in high esteem because of your excep- 
tional experience in world affairs, the mod- 
eration of your approach to the problems 
facing mankind, and the wisdom and moral 
quality of your statesmanship. 

It is an honor for me to be in this world 
capital of freedom, in this historic room as 
the elected leader of the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan. Yet standing here before you, I 
cannot help but remember the darker days, 
the days of dictatorship. I feel gratified that 
our faith, our determination, and our com- 
mitment to the universal principles of 
human dignity and freedom sustained us to 
this glorious evening, to this glorious day. 

Mr. President, I stand with the leader of 
the world’s greatest democracy. I look for- 
ward to a new partnership between your 
country and mine, with democracy giving a 
fresh dimension to our relationship. Paki- 
stan and the United States have been 
friends of longstanding. With the triumph 
of democracy, the relationship is now at the 
threshold of a new vitality. 

This springs from the reservoir of good 
will that has been nourished by our sus- 
tained joint endeavor in support of a 
worthy cause in Afghanistan: the cause of 
freedom. We look forward to the day when 
real peace and stability will return to Af- 
ghanistan, when power is transferred to a 
genuinely representative government. This 
will allow millions of refugees who have 
sought sanctuary in Pakistan to return to 
their homes in honor and dignity. We now 
need to look at broader horizons. 

The people of Pakistan seek peace and 
stability in their region and a world free of 
tensions. We would like to see mankind 
progress and prosper. Pakistan would like to 
strengthen its friendship with the United 
States which shares these objectives. 

We have come here with new priorities, 
Mr. President, new priorities to take our 
nation and our people into the 21st century. 
We have come to enrich our friendship and 
strengthen the partnership between our 
two nations. Mr. President, I wonder 
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whether you know—I didn’t until very re- 
cently—that we have something in 
common. We are born, apparently, under 
the same star. And when I was in Pakistan 
and the government had just been formed, 
we weren't allowed much of a political hon- 
eymoon by the press. I believe you weren’t 
allowed much of a political honeymoon, 
either. But I’m glad to know that your trip 
to Europe in connection with NATO was a 
big success, because if you’ve had a success- 
ful trip, I must have one, too. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I studied at Har- 
vard, and believe me, I didn’t know until 
tonight that Yale ever produced charming 
men. I’m glad I met the only one. [Laugh- 
ter] 

May I now request you to join me in a 
toast to the health of the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Bush, to the 
strength and prosperity of America and 
friendship between our people. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:16 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Message on the Observance of National 
Fishing Week, June 5-11, 1989 


June 7, 1989 


America is a land blessed by bountiful 
natural resources. Enjoying our outdoor 
treasures has always been an indelible part 
of the spirit of our people. That is why it 
gives me great pleasure to pay tribute to 
one of our most popular outdoor leisure ac- 
tivities—recreational fishing—during Na- 
tional Fishing Week. For some, fishing is a 
full-time occupation. But for most of the 60 
million Americans who fish, it is a means of 
renewing our bonds with nature and shar- 
ing special moments with family and 
friends. 

Fishing is an especially valuable experi- 
ence for our younger generation. Today, 
more than ever, it is important to instill in 
our children a sense of appreciation and 
responsibility for stewardship of our lands 
and waters. One brisk morning spent fish- 
ing on a misty lake can bring home to a 
child the beauty, drama, and fragility of our 
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natural heritage in a way a thousand class- 
room presentations never could. 

Our nation’s public investment in fishery 
conservation, restoration, and enhancement 
is, in great part, paid for by fishermen 
through taxes on fishing equipment. Last 
year, government agencies working with 
many private organizations successfully 
completed a National Recreational Fisheries 
Policy. This effort was an important first 
step in focusing attention on the social and 
economic importance of sport fishing. 

By continuing to work together, we can 
ensure that generations to come will have 
the opportunity to experience the pleasures 
found in fishing. As an avid fisherman, I’m 
happy to send a special salute to all my 
fellow “anglers” during National Fishing 
Week. 


George Bush 


Nomination of Michael R. Deland To 


Be a Member of the Council on 
Environmental Quality, and 
Designation as Chairman 


June 7, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael R. Deland to be a 
Member of the Council on Environmental 
Quality. He would succeed A. Alan Hill. 
Upoa confirmation he will be designated 
Chairman. 

Since 1983 Mr. Deland has been Regional 
Administrator for Region I of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency in New England. 
Prior to this he was an environmental coun- 
sel and consultant with the Environmental 
Research and Technology, Inc., 1976-1983. 
From 1971 to 1976, he served in several 
capacities for the Environmental Protection 
Agency in New England, including chief of 
the enforcement branch for Region I, 1973- 
1976; chief for the legal review section, 
1972-1973; and as an attorney, 1971-1972. 
Mr. Deland has also served as a staff assist- 
ant and legal counsel to the president of the 
University of Massachusetts, 1971. 

Mr. Deland graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (A.B., 1963) and Boston College Law 
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School (J.D., 1969). He served in the USS. 
Navy, 1963-1965. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Boston, MA. 


Proclamation 5988—Flag Day and 
National Flag Week, 1989 


June 7, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


While the American flag has changed 
through the years, the principles for which 
it stands have not. 

The Stars and Stripes were adopted as 
our Nation’s emblem on June 14, 1777, 
when the delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress resolved “that the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” This design captured 
the character of our fledgling Nation— 
while each State retained its distinct identi- 
ty, all were united in the struggle to secure 
America’s freedom and independence. The 
stars portraying the United States as a new 
constellation conveyed the shining promise 
of this land of liberty and opportunity. 

Over the years, as more States were 
formed and added to the Union, the flag 
changed in appearnce. Today, it boasts 50 
stars, each representing one of the 50 
States. What time and history have not al- 
tered are the ideals celebrated by the Stars 
and Stripes: America’s dedication to individ- 
ual liberty and her respect for the God- 
given rights of all men. The flag’s brilliant 
colors continue to reflect the diversity of 
the American people, while its tightly 
woven fabric recalls our national unity. 

As our national emblem, the flag should 
be treated with reverence. Our regard for 
the flag is a measure of our respect for the 
men and women who devoted their lives to 
this noble experiment in self-government; 
for the veterans who have carried Old 
Glory into battle; and for the pioneers who 
have carried it across the continent, to the 
ends of the earth, and even into space. 
When we turn to the flag with head held 
high and hand over heart, we give due 


honor to those who have fashioned and de- 
fended the great Republic for which it 
stands. 

It is our solemn duty to ensure that the 
Stars and Stripes remain a symbol of a land 
that is good and free. We have a responsi- 
bility to ensure that generations yet unborn 
will be able to lift the flag with the same 
pride and sense of purpose as those who 
carried it at Yorktown, Gettysburg, Iwo 
Jima, and in every campaign for peace and 
liberty around the world. On Flag Day, and 
during National Flag Week, let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the ideals of our forebears, 
so that our own children and grandchildren 
can always look to Old Glory as the emblem 
of “one Nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

To commemorate the adoption of our 
flag, the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), desig- 
nated June 14 of each year as Flag Day and 
requested the President to issue an annual 
proclamation calling for its observance and 
for the display of the flag of the United 
States on all government buildings. The 
Congress also requested the President, by 
joint resolution approved June 9, 1966 (80 
Stat. 194), to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the week in which June 14 
occurs as National Flag Week and calling 
upon all citizens of the United States to 
display the flag during that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 14, 1989, as Flag Day 
and the week beginning June 11 as National 
Flag Week. i direct the appropriate officials 
of the government to display the flag of the 
United States on all government buildings 
during that week. I urge all Americans to 
observe Flag Day, June 14, and Flag Week 
by flying the Stars and Stripes from their 
homes and other suitable places. 

I also urge the American people to cele- 
brate those days from Flag Day through 
Independence Day, also set aside by the 
Congress (89 Stat. 211), as a time to honor 
America by having public gatherings and 
activities at which they can honor their 
country in an appropriate manner, includ- 
ing publicly reciting the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United States of 
America. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:53 p.m., June 8, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 8. 


Remarks to Members of Ducks 
Unlimited at the Sixth International 
Waterfowl Symposium 


June 8, 1989 


Thank you, Harry, very, very much, and 
all of you for that warm welcome. Every 
member of Ducks Unlimited can eat his 
heart out—or hers—and I say that because 
you should be very jealous of me. You 
ought to see the beautiful carvings that you 
all gave to me carved by Bill Veasey—two 
ducks—one of the most spectacular pieces 
of duck artwork that I believe I’ve ever 
seen. And so, I’m grateful to: all of you for 
that presentation that Harry made. 

I want to salute the Members of Congress 
that are here. I want to pay my respects to 
the head of the EPA, Bill Reilly. We are 
very fortunate to have him leading our En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. I want to 
pay my respects to our Secretary, Manuel 
Lujan, who is going to do a fantastic job for 
us. I served with him in the Congress, and 
he rates and merits your confidence. Mike 
Deland was supposed to be here, and he— 
showing the fact that he’s human—he is 
caught up at the airport in Washington 
right now [/aughter] so I expect we'll see 
him in a while. But most of you know him. 
And I would simply say that the Members 
of Congress and friends—it’s a real pleasure 
to be here. 

One of my greatest pleasures is going 
fishing with my grandchildren and seeing 
the Grand Tetons through the eyes of a 10- 
year-old grandson or teaching our 6-year- 
old twin granddaughters—now Texans 
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again—the wonders of the ocean. Makes life 
really sing for me. And when I am out in 
the great outdoors with my own kids or 
grandkids, I realize how true it is that our 
children will inherit the Earth. And so, any 
vision of a kinder, gentler America—any 
nation concerned about its quality of life, 
now and forever, must be concerned about 
conservation. It will not be enough to 
merely halt the damage we’ve done; our 
natural heritage must be recovered and re- 
stored. And we saw it at Mount St. Helens, 
and we see it now at Yellowstone Park and 
in the growth of spring: nature healing its 
wounds, coming back to life. We can and 
should be nature’s advocate. And that 
means an active stewardship of the natural 
world. And it’s time to renew the environ- 
mental ethic in America and to renew USS. 
leadership on environmental issues around 
the world. Renewal is the way of nature, 
and it must now become the way of man. 

And that’s why I so readily accepted 
when Harry invited me, and that’s why I 
wanted to talk to you today. When this or- 
ganization was founded over 50 years ago, 
in the Dust Bowl days, there was just a 
handful of you committed to preserving 
and restoring our wetlands. And just about 
that time, a few hunters got together and 
formed a little group called Ducks Unlimit- 
ed. And thank goodness they did. And since 
then, you’ve set aside, I am told, over 5 
million acres as habitat, raised nearly half a 
billion dollars, started wetlands projects in 
each of the 50 States, for a simple reason: 
75 percent of the remaining wetlands in 
the continental U.S. are privately owned. 
We can’t do it without your help. The part- 
nerships you’ve set up with State and Fed- 
eral agencies and with conservation groups 
like the Nature Conservancy and the Wild- 
life Foundation have been outstanding. 

And that’s good news for ducks. Remem- 
ber, though, what Dick Darman [Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget] 
said about taxes. Anything that looks like a 
duck or walks like a duck or quacks like a 
duck is going to hear from him. [Laughter] 
The poor guy; the very thought of Ducks 
Unlimited keeps him up at night. [Laugh- 
ter] But your work is even better news for 
America, for what you’re doing represents 
just the kind of local, on-site private sector 
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initiative that we must bring to every envi- 
ronmental challenge. 

As you know too well, our wetlands are 
being lost at a rate of nearly half a million 
acres a year. So, every year, fewer mallards 
and pintails make it to the pothole country. 
You may remember my pledge, that our 
national goal would be no net loss of wet- 
lands. And together, we are going to deliver 
on the promise of renewal, and I plan to 
keep that pledge. I’ve set up an interagency 
task force, under our Domestic Policy 
Council, to work with you, with govern- 
ments at all levels, with the private sector, 
to stop the destruction of those precious 
habitats. Their first task is to develop a 
united Federal policy for the North Ameri- 
can Waterfowl Management Plan here, and 
in Canada as well. And Canada has lost over 
40 percent of her wetlands. And the time 
has come to simply say stop. 

And to support the plan, this week Secre- 
tary Lujan proposed a new trust fund, using 
interest from the Pittman-Robertson Fund, 
that would contribute about $10 million. 
And our goal is to restore a fall flight of 
more than 100 million birds. And we’re 
looking at legislation from Senators Mitchell 
and Chafee, Congressmen Dingell and 
Conte. And there are a few details to be 
worked out, but the basic thrust of the leg- 
islation is sound. I look forward to signing a 
bill to conserve North American wetlands 
this year. And we’ve asked for nearly $200 
million in new funding for acquisitions 
under the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. We’ve also increased funding for co- 
ordinated water quality programs to protect 
the wetlands we already have, and for the 
first time in 7 years, some of those dollars 
will go towards acquiring wetlands. 

But we’re looking far beyond the Federal 
role. We want to improve the management 
of federally owned wetlands by leasing 
them to concerned groups like yours. And 
you know, the local momentum is picking 
up. Just last month, Maryland’s Governor 
Schaefer approved the Nation’s first State 
nontidal wetlands law, and it’s an outstand- 
ing piece of work. Bill Reilly emerged as a 
key supporter for that bill. And I certainly 
would encourage him to do more, but in his 
case, he’s the one that’s encouraging me to 
do more all the time. And again, I’m grate- 
ful for his leadership. 


We're working with American farmers 
through the farm bill program to provide 
technical assistance for wetland conserva- 
tion. Wherever wetlands must give way to 
farming or development, they will be re- 
placed or expanded elsewhere. It’s time to 
stand the history of wetlands destruction on 
its head. From this year forward, anyone 
who tries to drain the swamp is going to be 
up to his ears in alligators. [Laughter] 

Let me just spend a few minutes outlin- 
ing our environmental philosophy. Our ap- 
proach to wetlands conservation is driven 
by a new kind of environmentalism, a set of 
principles that apply to all of the environ- 
mental challenges that we face. We believe 
that pollution is not the inevitable by-prod- 
uct of progress. So, the first principle is that 
sound ecology and a strong economy can 
coexist. But let’s remember: The burden of 
proof is on man, not nature. And the fact is, 
our ecology and the economy are interde- 
pendent. Environmentalists and entrepre- 
neurs must see how much their interests 
are held in common. It’s time to harness 
the power of the marketplace in the service 
of the environment. 

The second principle is that a true com- 
mitment to restoring the Nation’s environ- 
ment requires more than just a Federal 
commitment. The tradition of purely Fed- 
eral, “top-down” directives will never again 
be enough. So, we’re working to promote 
more creative State and local initiatives, 
drawing on the energy of local communities 
and the private sector into the cause—pull- 
ing them into the cause of conservation. All 
of you in this room have made that commit- 
ment, and now it must be made an all- 
American commitment. 

And our third principle is obvious, but 
too rarely acted on: that preventing pollu- 
tion is a far more efficient strategy than 
struggling to deal with problems once 
they’ve occurred. For too long, we’ve fo- 
cused on cleanup and penalties after the 
damage is done. It’s time to reorient our- 
selves using technologies and processes that 
reduce or prevent pollution—to stop it 
before it starts. In the 1990’s, pollution pre- 
vention will go right to the source. 

Technology has given us tremendous, 
awesome power to alter the face of the 
Earth. We must use it to do good. Environ- 
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mental soundness, industrial design must be 
partners. Industry is making—and must 
continue to make—environmental sound- 
ness an essential fact of American industrial 
life. 

We’ve already taken several steps in that 
direction. And as you know, I’ve called for 
the elimination of CFC’s [chlorofluorocar- 
bons] by the year 2000. And we’ve also re- 
viewed the Corporate Average Fuel Econo- 
my, those CAFE standards. We’ve tight- 
ened the standard, as the law originally in- 
tended. More efficient cars are good for our 
environment and good for our energy secu- 
rity. We’re going to promote the use of al- 
ternative “neat” fuel technology. And I’ve 
proposed full funding to develop clean coal 
technology. 

The fourth principle is a recognition that 
environmental problems respect no_bor- 
ders. I’m delighted to see the Ambassador 
from Canada here. So, we’re working with 
nations around the world to provide leader- 
ship in finding cooperative international so- 
lutions. From Japan to Brazil, we’re discuss- 
ing ways to reverse rainforest devastation. 
And we’ve recommended a ban on interna- 
tional shipment of hazardous waste unless 
an agreement is signed that makes sure 
waste is disposed of safely. In Germany 2 
weeks ago, I announced our intention to 
provide technical assistance and new tech- 
nologies to the nations of Eastern Europe to 
help them handle pollution problems. And 
some of the rivers in those countries are 
now so polluted they can’t even be used for 
industrial cooling because they’re too corro- 
sive. And even our recommendation to ban 
the importation of elephant ivory under- 
scores this new international emphasis. 

The fifth and final principle is that exist- 
ing environmental laws will be vigorously 
and firmly enforced. And I’ve requested 
funds to hire more environmental prosecu- 
tors at the Justice Department. And next 
week, Bill Reilly will deliver to Congress a 
report on overhauling the Superfund pro- 
gram for hazardous waste. Our message 
about environmental law is simple: Pollut- 
ers will pay. 

And finally, on Monday, I will unveil the 
most sweeping changes to the Clean Air 
Act since it was last amended 12 years ago. 


And it will allow us to recover and restore 
precious forests, lakes, and streams. And 
whether Americans live near factories or in 
cities or in high woodland country, it'll sig- 
nificantly improve every North American’s 
quality of life. 

So, those are our five principles. Harness- 
ing the power of the marketplace, State and 
local initiative, promoting prevention, inter- 
national cooperation, and strict enforce- 
ment. 

But behind all of the studies, the figures, 
and the debates, the environment is a 
moral issue. For it is wrong to pass on to 
future generations a world tainted by 
present thoughtlessness. It is unjust to allow 
the natural splendor bestowed to us to be 
compromised. It is imperative that we pre- 
serve the Earth and all its blessings—to 
meet the challenge of renewal. 

Some 40 years ago, a man named Aldo 
Leopold wrote a book that some of you may 
have heard of. It was called “A Sand 
County Almanac.” And in it, he talked 
about values, values that you and I share. 
“That land is to be loved and respected,” 
Leopold wrote. Let me start—“That land is 
to be loved and respected is an extension of 
ethics.” That was 40 years ago. And since 
then, millions of acres of wetlands, habitat 
for so many plants and animals, have disap- 
peared. And they continue to vanish at an 
alarming rate, some one-half million acres a 
year. 

And I want to ask you today what the 
generations to follow will say of us 40 years 
from now. It could be they'll report the loss 
of many million acres more, the extinction 
of species, the disappearance of wilderness 
and wildlife. Or they could report some- 
thing else. They could report that sometime 
around 1989 things began to change and 
that we began to hold on to our parks and 
refuges and that we protected our species 
and that in that year the seeds of a new 
policy about our valuable wetlands were 
sown, a policy summed up in three simple 
words: “No net loss.” And I prefer the 
second vision of America’s environmental 
future. 

A man I greatly admire, Theodore Roose- 
velt, was the first President to act on that 
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ideal. And when he set aside the Grand 
Canyon as a national monument of nature, 
his words of warning were driven by great 
personal conviction. “Leave it as it is,” he 
said. “You cannot improve on it. The ages 
have been at work on it, and man can only 
mar it. What you can do is keep it for your 
children and your children’s children.” 

Recovery, restoration, and renewal—that 
is our moral imperative. And from today 
forward, it is the ethical legacy we must 
inspire in every American. 

To one of the great private sector organi- 
zations in America, I thank you. God bless 
you. And God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. in 
the Arlington Ballroom at the Crystal Gate- 
way Marriott in Crystal City, VA. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Harry D. 
Knight, president of Ducks Unlimited, and 
Michael R. Deland, member-designate of 
the Council on Environmental Quality. 


Nomination of William C. Brooks To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Labor 


June 8, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William C. Brooks to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor (Employment 
Standards Administration). He would suc- 
ceed Fred William Alvarez. 

Since 1973 Mr. Brooks has served in sev- 
eral capacities, for the General Motors 
Corp., including executive director of per- 
sonnel administration, since January 1989; 
manager of executive recruiting; director of 
education systems and program services; di- 
rector of personnel planning, industrial rela- 
tions staff; director of personnel, Fisher 
Body Division’s engineering center; general 
director of personnel and public relations, 
Delco Moraine division; general director of 
personnel administration; and executive di- 
rector of the personnel analysis group. Prior 
to this, Mr. Brooks held several positions in 
the Federal Government: in the Office of 
Management and Budget in the Executive 


Office of the President, the Department of 
Defense, the Department of Labor, and the 
Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks received a bachelor of arts 
degree from Long Island University in 
Brooklyn, NY, and a master’s degree in 
business administration from the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, OK. He is also a 
graduate of Harvard Business School’s ad- 
vanced management program and has re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of humane let- 
ters degree from Florida A&M University. 
Mr. Brooks was born in Ste. Genevieve, 
MO. He is married, has three children, and 
currently resides in Detroit, MI. 


Nomination of Debra R. Bowland To 
Be Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division 


June 8, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Debra Russell Bowland to 
be Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division at the Department of Labor. She 
would succeed Paula V. Smith. 

Mrs. Bowland is currently Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. From 1985 to 1988, she was 
a Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of Policy, Department of Labor; the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Employment Stand- 
ards, Department of Labor; the Assistant 
Secretary for Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, Department of Education; and a 
member of the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority. Mrs. Bowland was director of the 
department of citizens’ service in Baton 
Rouge, LA, 1985; executive director in Lou- 
isiana for Reagan-Bush °84, 1984; owner of 
Debra Bowland and Associates, 1982-1984; 
and the secretary of labor for Louisiana, 
1980-1982. 

Mrs. Bowland attended the University of 
Wyoming, 1963-1965, and Louisiana State 
University, 1975-1976. She was born Janu- 
ary 24, 1944, in Dayton, OH. Mrs. Bowland 
is married, has three children, and resides 
in Fairfax, VA. 
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The President’s News Conference 
June 8, 1989 


The President. Welcome to the East 
Room. Please be seated, and we shall pro- 
ceed. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, 
International]? 


China-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, cutting off military sales 
to China does not seem to have made an 
impression on the rulers there, and they’ve 
become more repressive. What else are you 
going to do to express this nation’s outrage? 
And do you have any other plans? 

The President. Helen, I think that the po- 
sition we took, aiming not at the Chinese 
people but at the military arrangements, 
was well-received around the world and 
was followed by many countries. Right after 
we did that, many of the European coun- 
tries followed suit. The events in China are 
such that we, obviously, deplore the vio- 
lence and the loss of life, urge restoration of 
order with recognition of the rights of the 
people. And I’m still hopeful that China will 
come together, respecting the urge for de- 
mocracy on the part of the people. And 
what we will do in the future, I will an- 
nounce at appropriate times. But right now, 
we are engaged in diplomatic efforts, and 
other countries are doing the same thing. 
And let’s hope that it does have an amelio- 
rating effect on this situation. 

Q. Does your support of human rights 
and democracy extend to other places in 
the world, like South Africa, the West Bank, 
where they’ve been fighting a lot longer 
than in China against repression? 

The President. Yes, it does. It certainly 
does. Concern is universal. And that’s what 
I want the Chinese leaders to understand. 
You see, we’ve taken this action. I am one 
who lived in China; I understand the im- 
portance of the relationship with the Chi- 
nese people and with the government. It is 
in the interest of the United States to have 
good relations, but because of the question 
that you properly raised, we have to speak 
out in favor of human rights. And we aren’t 
going to remake the world, but we should 
stand for something. And there’s no ques- 
tion in the minds of these students that the 
United States is standing in their corners. 


United Press 
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I'll tell you a little anecdote: When our 
cars went out to the university to pick up 
some of the students and bring them out, 
they were met by universal applause. And 
then the students in this country have been 
quite supportive of the steps that I have 
taken. We had a few into the Oval Office 
the other day, and I must say my heart goes 
out to them. They cannot talk to their fami- 
lies, and it’s very difficult. 

But, yes, the United States must stand 
wherever, in whatever country, universally 
for human rights. And let me say, you men- 
tioned South AfricaP Absolutely, appalling. 
Apartheid must end. Yes, Terry [Terence 
Hunt, Associated Press]. 

Q. Mr. President, can the United States 
ever have normal relations with China as 
long as the hardliners believed responsible 
for the massacre, such as Deng Xiaoping 
[Chairman of the Central Military Commit- 
tee] and Premier Li Peng, remain in 
power? In other words, what will it take to 
get U.S.-Chinese relations back to normal? 

The President. It will take a recognition 
of the rights of individuals and respect for 
the rights of those who disagree. And you 
have cited two leaders, one of whom I 
might tell you is—you mentioned Deng 
Xiaoping. I’m not sure the American people 
know this. He was thrown out by the Cul- 
tural Revolution crowd back in the late six- 
ties; came back in; 1976 was put out again 
because he was seen as too forward-looking. 
And all I’m saying from that experience is: 
Let’s not jump at conclusions as to how in- 
dividual leaders in China feel when we 
aren’t sure of that. 

But the broad question that you ask—we 
can’t have totally normal relations unless 
there’s a recognition of the validity of the 
students’ aspirations. And I think that that 
will happen. We had a visit right here, up- 
stairs in the White House, with Mr. Wan Li 
[Chairman of the Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress]. Now, I 
don’t know whether he’s in or out, but he 
said something to me that I think the 
American people would be interested in. 
He said, “The army loves the people.” And 
then you’ve seen soldiers from the 27th 
Army coming in from outside of Beijing and 
clearly shooting people. But having said 
that, I don’t think we ought to judge the 
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whole People’s Liberation Army of China 
by that terrible incident. 

What I want to do is preserve this rela- 
tionship as best I can, and I hope the condi- 
tions that lie ahead will permit me to pre- 
serve this relationship. I don’t want to pass 
judgment on individual leaders, but I want 
to make very clear to those leaders and to 
the rest of the world that the United States 
denounces the kind of brutality that all of 
us have seen on our television. Right here, 
Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News]. 


Republican National Committee 
Memorandum on House Speaker Foley 


Q. Mr. President, I want to ask you about 
the now infamous memorandum the Re- 
publican National Committee distributed 
concerning Speaker Foley. First, do you 
think it’s credible that this memorandum, 
which you called disgusting, was not known 
about by anybody above the level of the 
staffer who wrote it? And second, do you 
think it’s enough, sir, for this staffer to 
resign and for everyone then to simply say 
that the matter is closed? 

The President. Well, in the first place, I 
have great respect for Tom Foley. And he’s 
the one that says the matter should be 
closed, and he’s right. And let me just 
repeat: It was disgusting. It’s against every- 
thing that I have tried to stand for in politi- 
cal life. But I discussed that matter with 
Lee Atwater [Republican National Commit- 
tee Chairman]. He looked me right in the 
eye and said he did not know about it. He 
moved promptly to remove the person that 
did know about it. And so, I accept that. 

But I think that Speaker Foley, a most 
honorable man, who obviously was done a 
terrible ill service to by this, is correct 
when he says, “Let’s get it behind us.” And 
I'd like to shift the gears and move into 
ethics legislation, all the time being sure we 
try to avoid this kind of ugliness on either 
side. 

Is this a followup question? 


Negative Politics 


Q. Speaker Foley has indicated that he’d 
like to change the atmosphere, which has 
been somewhat poisonous on Capitol Hill 
this year. Some Democrats have said that 
you as the leader of your party here in 
town should do something to try to get the 


Republicans to join in that effort. What do 
you say to that call, sir? 

The President. 1 don’t think the atmos- 
phere is caused by one part or another. I 
expressed the same kind of outrage about— 
that I’ve just expressed about Speaker 
Foley—about John Tower. I think any fair- 
minded person, no matter how the situation 
worked out—but you know and I know that 
he was vilified by rumor and innuendo— 
vilified. And I don’t like it there, and I 
didn’t like what happened to Mr. Foley. 
And, yes, Brit, I hope I can find a way to 
elevate it and keep it on the issues. 

You know, I’m a realist; I’ve been around 
this track for a long time. But we’ve got to 
do better. This ugliness of this climate is 
bad, and I don’t like it. And I’d like to think 
that I could help. Maybe this itself will help. 


China-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to return to 
China for a moment. You mentioned that 
your goal is to preserve our relationship 
with the Chinese Government. But what do 
you say to the American people who might 
wonder why we are not more forceful in 
being the world’s leading advocate of de- 
mocracy? And are we not living up to that 
responsibility in this situation? 

The President. Well, some have suggest- 
ed, for example, to show our forcefulness, 
that I bring the American Ambassador 
back. I disagree with that 180 degrees. And 
we've seen, in the last few days, a very 
good reason to have him there. In fact, one 
of your colleagues, Richard Roth of CBS, 
was released partially because of the work 
of our Embassy, of Jim Lilley, our very able 
Ambassador. 

Some have suggested, Well, you’ve got to 
go full sanctions on economic side. I don’t 
want to cut off grain, and we’ve just sold 
grain to the People’s Republic of China. I. 
think that would be counterproductive and 
would hurt the people. 

What I do want to do is take whatever 
steps are most likely to demonstrate the 
concern that America feels. And I think I’ve 
done that, and I'll be looking for other ways 
to do it if we possibly can. 


Asylum for Chinese Dissident 


Q. Mr. President, Chinese dissident Fang 
Lizhi has taken refuge in the U.S. Embassy, 
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apparently fearing for his own safety. The 
Chinese Government has called that a 
wanton interference in internal affairs and 
a violation of international law. What is 
your reaction to that? And will the United 
States grant Fang political asylum in the 
United States? 

The President. First, let me remind the 
audience here that we do not discuss 
asylum. It’s almost like a public discussion 
of intelligence matters. But in terms of your 
question, we have acted in compliance with 
the international law as an extraordinary 
measure for humanitarian reasons. His per- 
sonal safety was involved here, he felt. And 
then we try, historically, to work these 
things out in consultation with the sover- 
eign state. So, we are not violating interna- 
tional law, in the opinion of our attorneys. 
And it is awful hard for the United States, 
when a man presents himself—a person 
who is a dissident—and says that his life is 
threatened, to turn him back. And that isn’t 
one of the premises upon which the United 
States was founded. So, we have a differ- 
ence with them on that, you’re right, but I 
hope it can be resolved. 


Fair Employment Standards 


Q. Mr. President, this week the Supreme 
Court reversed an 18-year standard for fair 
employment decisions. Now, under the old 
standard, employers had to justify as legiti- 
mate practices that excluded women and 
minorities. The Court’s decision now puts 
the burden of proof on the plaintiffs to 
show that the practices they’re challenging 
are not legitimate. Civil rights advocates say 
that the decision makes it much more diffi- 
cult for women and minorities to challenge 
practices that exclude them. Do you sup- 
port efforts to restore the old standard? 

The President. 1 have not yet received 
the memo from the General Counsel on 
this decision, and thus I really have to 
defer. I wish I could tell you. But I am one 
who, when the Supreme Court makes a 
ruling, figures that the President of the 
United States must adhere by the law as 
determined. But we're getting that ana- 
lyzed. And then sometimes you can take 
remedy in suggested legislation. 
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Tran-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, the Iranian Govern- 
ment, of course, has changed. And the ques- 
tion to you is: Is there hope that there 
might be restored some kind of relations 
with that country? As you know, today the 
Iranians set forth, informally, and offer for 
some kind of a deal: that if the Americans 
would help free some Iranians held by the 
Phalangists that they might help us free 
some of our prisoners as well, or our hos- 
tages. Is there any hope for any change in 
the near future? 

The President. For a change in relation- 
ship? I stated the other day what it would 
take to have improved relationships, and 
that would be a renunciation of terror. We 
can’t have normalized relations with a state 
that’s branded a terrorist state. And second- 
ly, they must facilitate the release of Ameri- 
can hostages. And so, that is what it would 
take. And there was a case a while back 
where Iran asked for information regarding 
their hostages—never accused us, properly 
so, of holding people hostage or in any way 
condoning that. We condemn it. And we’ve 
supplied them information. But it’s going to 
take a change in behavior. We don’t mind 
name-calling. They keep calling us the 
Great Satan. That doesn’t bother us. Sticks 
and stones—remember the old adage—will 
hurt your bones. The names don’t hurt you, 
but performance is what we’re looking for. 
And I don’t see so far any sign of change. 

I held out the olive branch at my inaugu- 
ration speech, and I said, Look, we want 
better relations with Iran. I remember 
when we had good relations. We like the 
Iranian people. We have a lot of Iranians 
living in this country. And I said, Look, you 
want better relations, do what’s right, do 
what’s right by people that are held against 
their will. And we’ve seen no movement. I 
would repeat that offer tonight. 


Contact With Chinese Leadership 


Q. Mr. President, the other day you 
picked up the phone and talked to Richard 
Nixon about China. I’m wondering, since 
you know some of the Chinese leaders per- 
sonally, why you don’t pick up the phone 
and talk to them. 
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The President. 1 tried today. Isn’t that a 
coincidence that you’d ask that question? 
[Laughter] 

Q. And what did you learn? 

The President. The line was 
[Laughter] I couldn’t get through. 

Q. And Mr. President—— 

The President. Oh, yes, you’ve got a fol- 
lowup. Go ahead. 

Q. Well, I’m wondering if you learned 
anything from those phone calls about 
who’s really running China? 

The President. 1 said I couldn’t get 
through. And I talked to our Ambassador, 
knowing that we’d understandably get 
questions on China tonight, and the situa- 
tion is still very, very murky. And that’s the 
way it’s been. 

I remember, Johanna [Johanna Newman, 
USA Today], I remember being in China 
when the way we'd tell who was winning 
and who was losing, who was up and who 
was down—we’d send people out around 
town to count the red flag limousines. And 
then they’d say, Oh, there’s 30 of them 
gathered here; there must be an important 
meeting. And everybody’d hover around 
trying to see who emerged or who stood 
next to somebody on a parade on festival 
day. And it’s opened up much more than 
that. There have been dramatic changes 
since then. 

But in terms of our trying to figure out 
their internal order, it is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult. And I did try to contact a Chinese 
leader today, and it didn’t work. But I’m 
going to keep on trying. I want them to 
know that I view this relationship as impor- 
tant, and yet I view the life of every single 
student as important. 


busy. 


Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, during the 1988 cam- 
paign, the Republicans ran ads featuring 
Chuck Yeager [former test pilot] saying that 
thousands of defense jobs would be lost 
with the election of Michael Dukakis. Yet 
your defense budget would cut several 
thousand jobs in your home State of Texas, 
including the elimination of the V-22 
Osprey. Is there an inconsistency or conflict 
with your defense—— 

The President. None whatsoever, none 
whatsoever. Do you want to follow up? Go 
ahead. 


Q. Is there any hope for revitalizing those 
programs that are going to be cut? 

The President. Well, not programs that 
the Secretary of Defense, in consultation 
with the White House—that felt were less 
than priority. And you know, when you go 
to assign priorities, it isn’t easy. And we had 
a program on to facilitate a way to close 
bases. And lo and behold, everybody in 
whose district there was no base thought it 
was a wonderful idea. And everybody in 
whose district there was a base, or whose 
State—felt, Well, we ought to fine-tune this 
one; they don’t seem to understand. 

It is hard to do this, Dave [David Mont- 
gomery, Fort Worth Star-Telegram]. And I 
know there’s some people who are thrown 
out of work. But our defense budget is, in 
my view, ample for the national security 
needs of this country. But the Defense Sec- 
retary [Richard B. Cheney] has had to make 
certain tough calls on systems. And, yes, 
some people have been thrown out of work. 
But if this economy keeps moving, I expect 
they'll find work because we do have a 
strong level of defense spending. 


Chinese Politics 


Q. Earlier, sir, you made reference to 
Deng Xiaoping, suggesting that he may, if I 
read you right, not necessarily have been 
responsible for the actions. You said that he 
was a reformer, twice out, back in. What 
were you trying to say? Do you have infor- 
mation that he is not-—— 

The President. | was trying to say that I 
don’t know. And I’m trying to say you don’t 
know. And he doesn’t know, and she 
doesn’t know. And nobody knows—outside. 
And that’s the way the Chinese system 
works. So, for us to read every day some 
new name out there—it just isn’t right. And 
I don’t want to misrepresent this to the 
American people. But what I do know is 
that there’s events over there that—it 
doesn’t matter who’s in charge—we con- 
demn. And there’s a relationship over there 
that is fundamentally important to the 
United States that I want to see preserved. 
And so, I’m trying to find a proper, prudent 
balance, not listening to the extremes that 
say, take your Ambassador out; cut off all 
food to the Chinese people so you show 
your concern. And I think we found a 
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proper avenue there, but I cannot—and you 
ask a good question—I simply cannot tell 
you with authority who is calling the shots 
there today. 

Q. Let me follow by asking you this then. 
When you were in China earlier in the 
year, you met with Li Peng, and I believe 
you told him that China was exempted 
from your policy review because you knew 
China, you understood China. Have you 
been let down personally? Have you been 
misled in any way? 

The President. 1 feel a certain sense of 
personal disappointment. But they weren’t 
exempt from the norms of behavior that are 
accepted internationally in terms of armed 
people don’t shoot down unarmed students. 
Nobody suggested that. 

There was an interesting point in there— 
and I don’t want to delve into the detail of 
private conversations—but one of the Chi- 
nese leaders, a very prominent name, told 
me, “We want change, but people have to 
understand it’s very complicated here, how 
fast we move on these reforms. We’ve come 
a long way.” And indeed, they did move 
dramatically faster on economic reforms 
than I think any of us in this room would 
have thought possible. 

But what hasn’t caught up is the political 
reforms and reforms in terms of freedom of 
expression. The freedom of press caught up 
a little bit; but it hadn’t gone, obviously, 
near far enough. And now there’s martial 
law and censorship. But we were cautioned 
on that visit about how fast China could 
move. Some of it was economic, and clearly, 
some of the message had to do with how 
fast they could move politically. 


AIDS Testing 


Q. Mr. President, turning your attention 
to a matter that’s devastating here at home 
and all over the world, the question of 
AIDS. Respected experts are now starting 
to suggest that instead of the anonymous 
testing that has existed in the past, there 
should be mandatory reporting of new cases 
by name and numerous followups on sexual 
partners and needle-sharing partners. Do 
you favor such an approach, sir? 

The President. I’ve spoken at an interna- 
tional AIDS conference, at which I was 
roundly booed, 2 years ago or so, advocat- 
ing certain kinds of testing. And I don’t 
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want to have—you said mandatory for 
everybody? 

Q. Yes. Or at least an end to the anonym- 
ity of itP 

The President. No, I don’t favor that. I 
think there is a certain right to privacy that 
we should respect. And so, in terms of ano- 
nymity, I would like to suggest that records 
of that nature should be kept private. 
There’s a lot of suffering for AIDS victims. 
There’s a lot of human tragedy that we 
haven’t really focused on too much. And I 
think something less than very discreet han- 
dling of that information would not be help- 
ful. But do I encourage people to come for- 
ward and talk to their doctors and all about 
partners that may affect others? Yes, I do 
think you need that kind of frankness, and I 
do favor certain kinds of testing. 

Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]? 


China-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, back to China. There 
are reports tonight that the Government 
there has begun rounding up the student 
leaders, who face at the very least, persecu- 
tion, at the most, possibly charges of treason 
and whatever punishment that will bring. 
You have talked tonight about your strong 
desire to keep this relationship going and to 
keep the dialog and all our business as usual 
moving forward. If the-—— 

The President. Not all of them. Excuse 
the interruption 

Q. Well, except for the military. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Except for the military, sir. If we find 
out that the people who perpetrated the 
killings in Tiananmen Square and who were 
rounding up these students are running the 
Government, can the United States main- 
tain fairly normal relationships with them, 
given our aim to foster human rights and 
promote democracy? 

The President. It would make it extraor- 
dinarily difficult. But the question is so hy- 
pothetical that I’m going to avoid answer- 
ing it directly. But anything that codifies 
the acceptance of brutality or lack of re- 
spect for human rights will make things 
much more difficult. There’s no question 
about that. 





Visa Extensions for Chinese Students 


Q. I have one followup. There are 20,000 
Chinese students in the United States. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Many of them have spoken out. Are 
you prepared to grant them political asylum 
in this country, should these—— 

The President. They’re not seeking 
asylum. I'll tell you why I answer the ques- 
tion that way. They’re not seeking asylum. 
We had four of them in the other day. And 
the first thing that one of them—Jia Hao— 
said, “I love my country.” And he wants to 
go back to his country. But what I have 
done is extend the visas so that people are 
not compelled to go back to our country. 
He’s not seeking asylum. This man is not 
going to turn his back on his own country. 
He wants to change things. But he also 
wants to know that he is going to be safe, 
and I don’t blame him for that. So, it’s not a 
question of all these people—asylum is a 
legal status, and that’s not what they’re 
looking for. 

Q. ——in light of the student roundups. I 
mean, if they face—— 

The President. { think it’s appalling, and 
so I would simply say that what we’ve al- 
ready done would say to these people, You 
don’t have to go back. But I’m not going to 
ask them to turn down the flag that they 
love and turn their back on China. These 
are patriotic young people who fear be- 
cause of seeing their own brothers and sis- 
ters gunned down. But they’re not seeking 
asylum. They don’t want to flee China; they 
want to help change China. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, we can discuss another 
Communist country for a while. Your atti- 
tude towards the Soviet Union seems to 
have shifted a bit since you became Presi- 
dent, from deep skepticism to seeming ac- 
ceptance of their intentions. Do you now 
accept Mr. Gorbachev’s sincerity in regard 
to his pledge of new thinking? And can you 
tell us a little bit about why you've 
changed 

The President. 1 don’t think it’s shifted as 
much as you think, Michael [Michael Gelb, 
Reuters]. I don’t think it’s shifted as much. 
What I did was to say, We need a time to 
make some prudent investigation and dis- 
covery and then to go forward with a pro- 
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posal. And we’ve done exactly that. The 
proposal we made at NATO has unified the 
alliance, and some of the leaders told me 
that it’s more unified than it’s been in histo- 
ry. We’ve made a good proposal now, and I 
hope the Soviets will take it on good faith, 
and I am encouraged by the response so 
far. 

Having said that, in dealing with the 
Soviet Union, I am going to continue to 
keep my eyes wide open. I will also say I 
want to see perestroika succeed. I want to 
see it succeed, not fail. And I told Mr. Gor- 
bachev that one-on-one last fall at Gover- 
nors Island. Sc, I don’t think he believes 
that I view this as some kind of a Cold War 
relationship, or that I want to see peres- 
troika fail. He did say that he felt there 
were some elements in this country that 
did. But I hope that now he knows that I 
don’t look at it that way. 

Q. Well, let me just follow up. Do you 
accept that he is sincere in terms of—are 
you operating on the assumption that he is 
sincere when he says he’s interested in new 
thinking in international affairs? 

The President. He’s already demonstrated 
that he’s interested in new thinking. Who 
would have thought that we would sit here 
and, on television, see a relatively lively 
debate? It’s nothing like our Congress, but 
it had some similar aspects to it. And so, I 
think he has already demonstrated his com- 
mitment to change and to reform. 

But there’s ways now to solidify these 
changes. They have 600,000 troops, and we 
have 305,000. And I made an offer to him. I 
said the best way to guarantee stability and 
less warlike attitude is to go to equal num- 
bers. And they are being asked to take out 
many, many more troops than we are. But 
I’ve said, What’s wrong with being equal? 
The United States will have 275,000 troops 
deployed, and you, sir, will have 275,000. 
So, here’s a test now. Nobody can argue the 
inequity of that, particularly since we’ve 
put aircraft and helicopters and these other 
categories on the table. 

And I am inclined to think that if I do my 
work properly and we keep NATO moving 
forward on this quick timetable, that we 
can succeed. And if we do, he will once 
again have demonstrated his desire for 
change. 
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The First Lady 


Q. Mr. President, first, at the great risk of 
appearing to be trying to make points, 
please convey birthday wishes to Mrs. Bush. 

The President. You've made them. She 
asked not be reminded of her birthday, but 
she’s doing very well. And thank you. 

And if I could editorialize here one 
minute, there have been a lot of expres- 
sions, unrelated to her birthday, about her 
health. And may I say that we have been 
very meved by that and that she is doing 
just fine. And I think her doctors would say 
the same thing. She’s got this Graves’ dis- 
ease under control. Please, excuse the per- 
sonal interruption there. 


Panama Situation 


Q. Mr. President, some of your critics say 
that, despite your rhetoric, General Noriega 
can sit in Panama for as long as he wishes, 
in effect laughing at you, sir, laughing at 
the United States. Can you do anything 
about it? Should you? 

The President. You know, as you look 
around the world and you see change, re- 
spect for the election process, I would 
simply say Panama is not immune. We’re all 
traumatized, and properly by the terrible 
excesses in Tiananmen Square. But I 
haven’t forgotten the brutal beating of Guil- 
lermo Ford in Panama [Opposition Vice 
Presidential candidate], and the world 
hasn’t forgotten it. And European public 
opinion has changed dramatically as they 
look at Mr. Noriega now. And it is my fer- 
vent hope that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States will stay with their mission and 
will keep working on their mandate until 
Mr. Noriega leaves. 

And let me repeat an important point 
here. I think there is some feeling in 
Panama that we are against the PDF, the 
Panama Defense Forces. We have no argu- 
ment with the PDF. Many of their people 
have trained in the United States. We re- 
spect the Panamanian people. And so, the 
problem is Noriega. And if he gets out and 
they recognize the results of a freely held 
election—and certifiably freely held, I will 
say—they would have instant improved re- 
lations with the United States. 

So, I am not going to give up on this. I 
think we’re proper to use multilateral diplo- 
macy in this instance, as well as doing what 
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we can bilaterally; and I intend to protect 
our treaty rights, for example, and certainly 
the best I can to guarantee the safety of 
Americans. 

Trude [Trude Feldman, Trans-Features]? 


Short-Range Nuclear Forces in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, turning to NATO—— 

The President. Can’t hear you, Trude. 

Q. The agreement between Bonn and 
Washington on the nuclear issue only tem- 
porarily bridges the differences. At what 
point do you visualize the Lance missile 
going into Germany, and can any German 
Government accept it? 

The President. Well, that matter has been 
properly deferred under the agreement at 
NATO. Research can go forward, but the 
deployment matter has been properly de- 
ferred, and let us just go forward on the 
NATO arrangements that were announced 
in Brussels. And, yes, there are differences. 
You’re absolutely right. There are differ- 
ences in Germany on this whole question, 
not just of the Lance follow-on but a whole 
difference there on the question of SNF, 
short-range nuclear forces. And it is in our 
interest to quickly move forward, because if 
we can get implemented within our time 
frame, the agreement on conventional 
forces, that will take a tremendous amount 
of pressure off the Germans on short-range 
forces. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. Time flies when you're 
having fun. 

Q. Could I just follow that up? 

The President. Ali right, this is the follow- 
up, and then if it’s 30 minutes—— 

Q. Poland—there was no question about 
Poland. I’m a Polish reporter. Maybe you 
would answer a question about—what are 
you expecting from your visit to Poland? 

The President. She’s got a followup. 
You’ve misunderstood. She’s got a followup 
question. 

Q. NATO was regarded as your success 
because of your initiatives there and—but 
isn’t the West German challenge just the 
first of many, now that the Soviet threat is 
diminishing in Western Europe? 

The President. Well, but let me use this 
question to reply to the question about 
Poland, too. There will be new challenges 
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for NATO, as the level of concern about 
armed conflict reduces. I will keep remind- 
ing our friends, and they will keep remind- 
ing me, that we must keep whatever force 
is required to deter war. But part of what’s 
happening—and I’m glad the gentleman 
raised Poland—is this quest for democracy 
in Poland. And if that goes forward, I can 
see a much better relationship for the 
United States with Poland, in one that will, 
in Poland itself, convince the people that 
they have less of a stake in military confron- 
tation or in a East bloc confrontation with 
the West. 

So, it is fascinating—the change that is 
going on there. It is absolutely fascinating. 
And we should be positioned. And I’m 
going there to tell this to the leaders: We 
want to work with you. You’ve got to 
reform your economy. We don’t feel that 
you have any bad intentions toward the 
United States, but we want to see this 
policy of differentiation continue. When a 
country moves like Poland did, down de- 
mocracy’s path, the United States should re- 
spond as best it could. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International], thank you very much. 


Note: The President’s 15th news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 


Appointment of the 1989-1990 
White House Fellows 


June 9, 1989 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointments of the 1989-1990 White House 
fellows. This is the 25th class of fellows 
since the program was established in 1964. 
Fourteen fellows were chosen from nearly 
1,000 applicants who were screened by 11 
regional panels. The President’s Commis- 
sion on White House fellowships, chaired by 
Roger B. Porter, interviewed the 33 Nation- 
al Finalists prior to recommending the 14 
persons to the President. Their year of gov- 
ernment service will begin September 1, 
1989. 


Fellows serve for 1 year as Special Assist- 
ants to the President’s principal staff, the 
Vice President, and members of the Cabi- 
net. In addition to the work assignments, 
the fellowship includes an education pro- 
gram that parallels and broadens the 
unique experience of working at the high- 
est levels of the Federal Government. The 
program is open to U.S. citizens in the early 
stages of their careers and from all occupa- 
tions and professions. Federal Government 
employees are not eligible, with the excep- 
tion of career Armed Forces personnel. 
Leadership, character, intellectual and pro- 
fessional ability, and commitment to com- 
munity and national service are the princi- 
pal criteria employed in the selection of fel- 
lows. 

Applications for the 1990-91 program are 
available from the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships, 712 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington, DC, 20503. 


The 1989-1990 White House fellows are: 


Antonio M. Angotti, of New York. Mr. Angotti is 
the head of sovereign debt for Security Pacific 
National Bank, concentrating primarily on the 
third world debt problem. He has also adapted 
the debt for equity conversion concept to the 
needs of private nonprofit organizations. Mr. 
Angotti graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley (B.A., 1981) and later under- 
took graduate studies in foreign policy at Cam- 
bridge University and the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies 
(SAIS). He was born January 15, 1958 in Whit- 
tier, CA. 

Thomas P. Bostick, of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Major Bostick is presently a student in the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College 
(CGSC) at Fort Leavenworth, KS, and has been 
an instructor at the U.S. Military Academy. He 
graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1978 and earned an MS. degree in 
both mechanical and civil engineering at Stan- 
ford University in 1985. Major Bostick was 
born Septefnber 23, 1956 in Fukuoka, Japan. 

John W. Danaher, of California. Dr. Danaher is a 
senior medical resident at Stanford University 
Hospital and has been selected to be chief 
medical resident in 1990-91. He graduated 
from Trinity College (B.S., 1980) and the Dart- 
mouth Medical School (M.D., 1986). Dartmouth 
Medical School awarded John the Julian and 
Melba Jarrett Memorial Award for humanitari- 
an achievement. Dr. Danaher was born Sep- 
tember 1, 1958 in Torrington, CT. 
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Wade T. Dyke, of Ohio. Mr. Dyke is an assistant 
professor of public administration, school of 
public administration, at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin (bachelor of business administration, 
1980), and received a Rhodes scholarship to 
study at the University of Oxford, where he 
received an M.A. in politics and economics and 
a doctorate in politics. Mr. Dyke was born Oc- 
tober 11, 1957 in Madison, WI. 

Gregory P. Hess, of Florida. Dr. Hess is president 
and CEO of Emergency Medicine Physicians in 
Longwood, FL. He graduated from Skidmore 
College (B.A., 1978) and Albany Medical Col- 
lege (M.D., 1984). Dr. Hess recently took a sab- 
batical from his emergency practice to com- 
plete a fellowship in the field of sports medi- 
cine. He is also consulting in practice manage- 
ment and medicolegal issues. Dr. Hess was 
born October 24, 1956 in Troy, NY. 

Michael D. Klausner, of Washington, DC. Mr. 
Klausner is an attorney with the Washington, 
DC, office of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from law school, he 
served as a iaw clerk to Justice William Bren- 
nan of the United States Supreme Court. He 
was one of the first Americans to teach law in 
the People’s Republic of China. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania (B.A., 
1976) and Yale University (J.D. and M.A., 
1981). Mr. Klausner was born December 12, 
1954 in Philadelphia, PA. 

Robert G. Marbut, Jr., of Texas. Mr. Marbut is 
president, XIII AAU Junior Olympic Games 
committee, San Antonio, TX. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with the Games committee, he was the 
top staff person to the mayor of San Antonio. 
Robert was a CORO fellow and is very active 
with Dyslexia and Learning Disorder organiza- 
tions. He graduated from Claremont Men’s 
College (B.A., 1983) and Claremont Graduate 
School (M.A., 1985). He was born May 5, 1960 
in Savannah, GA. 

Barry R. McBee, of Texas. Mr. McBee is deputy 
general counsel to Governor William P. Cle- 
ments, Jr., Austin, TX. He graduated from the 
University of Oklahoma (B.A., 1978) and South- 
ern Methodist University School of Law (J.D., 
1981), where he was editor-in-chief of the law 
review and Order of the Coif. Mr. McBee was 
born July 28, 1956 in McAlester, OK. 

John McKay, of Washington. Mr. McKay is an 
attorney with Lane, Powell, Moss & Miller in 
Seattle, WA. He has served as legal counsel and 
consultant to numerous political campaigns and 
currently is the president of the Washington 
Young Lawyer’s Division. John is the founder 
and director of the Northwest Minority Job 
Fair. He graduated from the University of 
Washington (B.A., 1978) and Creighton Univer- 
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sity (J.D., 1982). Mr. McKay was born June 19, 
1956 in Seattle, WA. 


John W. Orrison, of Florida. Mr. Orrison is spe- 


cial assistant to the president, CSX Transporta- 
tion in Ponte Verde Beach, FL. He is a scout- 
master and district commissioner for the Boy 
Scouts, as well as national chairman in the 
American Railway Engineering Association for 
the Committee on Continuing Education. He 
graduated from Auburn University (B.S., 1980) 
and Harvard University (M.B.A., 1985). Mr. 
Orrison was born January 15, 1957, in Oak 
Ridge, TN. 


Daniel P. Poneman, of Virginia. Mr. Poneman is 


an attorney with Covington & Burling in 
Washington, DC. He is the author of “Nuclear 
Power in the Developing World,” his first 
book, and “Argentina: Democracy on Trial,” 
which he wrote following a year of study in 
that country. He has also written articles which 
have appeared in numerous books, journals, 
and newspapers. He graduated from Harvard 
College (A.B., 1978), Oxford University (M. 
Litt., Politics, 1980), and Harvard Law School 
(J.D., 1984). Mr. Poneman was born March 12, 
1956 in Toledo, OH. 


Joyce J. Rayzer, of Kentucky. Ms. Rayzer is 


deputy directcr, office of human services, City 
of Louisville, KY. She has been an active par- 
ticipant in Teenage Life Choices, an organiza- 
tion established to provide social guidance to 
adolescents. Joyce graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Louisville (B.A., 1974) and the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati School of Planning & Design 
(B.S., 1986). Ms. Rayzer was born December 
30, 1950 in Clarksville, TN. 


Wayne Tuan, of New Jersey. Mr. Tuan is vice 
president, Capital Markets Group, Goldman, 
Sachs & Company, Jersey City, NJ. During his 
career, he has worked as an economic consult- 
ant for CARE and has assisted in developing 
programs more directly focused on economic 
development as compared to economic relief. 
He graduated from the University of Chicago 
(A.B., 1981; M.B.A., 1982). Mr. Tuan was born 
January 19, 1961 in Belleville, NJ. 


Leigh Warner, of Connecticut. Ms. Warner is 


manager, corporate planning, General Foods 
Corp., White Plains, NY. While managing the 
Post Natural Raisin Bran business, she estab- 
lished the National Park Enhancement Fund, 
the first public/private partnership focused on 
contributing to the entire National Park 
System. Leigh graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1976; M.B.A., 1978). Ms. Warner was 
born October 20, 1955 in Camden, NJ. 
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Nomination of Thomas P. Melady To 
Be United States Ambassador to the 
Holy See 


June 9, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas Patrick Melady to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Holy See. He would succeed Frank 
Shakespeare. 

Since 1986 Dr. Melady has been presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Public Expenditure 
Council in Hartford, CT. He was president 
of Sacred Heart University, 1976-1986. Dr. 
Melady has also served as a consultant to 
the U.S. Secretary of Education, 1982-1984, 
and an Assistant Secretary for Post Second- 
ary Education, 1981-1982. He was Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Burundi, 1969- 
1972, and Ambassador to the Republic of 
Uganda, 1972-1973. Dr. Melady was a pro- 
fessor at Seton Hall University, 1973-1974; 
a consultant for the National Urban League 
in New York, 1968-1969; and chairman of 
Seton Hall University, 1967-1969. He was 
an adjunct professor at Fordham University, 
1966-1969; an adjunct professor at St. 
John’s University; and president of the 
Africa Service Institute in New York, 1959- 
1967. 

Dr. Melady graduated from Duquesne 
University (B.A., 1950) and Catholic Univer- 
sity of America (M.A., Ph.D., 1954). He was 
born March 4, 1927, in Norwich, CT. He 
served in the U.S. Army, 1945-1947. Dr. 
Melady is married and has two children. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President Soeharto of Indonesia 


June 9, 1989 


The President met with President Soe- 
harto of Indonesia for a half hour this after- 
noon in the Oval Office. President Bush ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the hospitality 
extended by President Soeharto and the In- 
donesian Government during the Vice 
President’s trip to Jakarta in April. 

The two Presidents discussed the situa- 
tion in Cambodia. President Bush reaf- 


firmed the need for a comprehensive settle- 
ment, including verified withdrawal of all 
Vietnamese troops, prevention of Khmer 
Rouge return to power, and self-determina- 
tion for the Cambodian people. The Presi- 
dent reiterated the U.S. economic and mili- 
tary role in the development of Southeast 
Asia. President Bush stated that he looks 
forward to greater two-way trade and in- 
vestment and praised Indonesia’s debt man- 
agement as an example of the Govern- 
ment’s sound economic policies. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Murder of Minister of the 
Presidency Jose Antonio Rodriguez 
Porth of El Salvador 


June 9, 1989 


The President strongly condemns the vi- 
cious murder of Salvadoran President Cris- 
tiani’s newly appointed Salvadoran Minister 
of the Presidency, Jose Antonio Rodriguez 
Porth. Mr. Rodriguez died of wounds suf- 
fered earlier today when assailants ma- 
chinegunned him and his party as they 
were traveling through a residential neigh- 
borhood in San Salvador. 

The President noted a pattern of violence 
against government officials in El Salvador 
by those who seek to destroy the democrat- 
ic gains made in that country. This brutal 
assassination follows the recent killing of 
President Duarte’s Attorney General, Ro- 
berto Garcia Alvarado and attacks on the 
homes of other government and military of- 
ficials. 

We hope the Salvadoran police forces will 
find those responsible for this despicable 
act. We note that the security forces uncov- 
ered on May 30 the largest cache of Soviet 
bloc weapons ever captured in El Salvador, 
including almost 250 AK-47 assault rifles. 

The President again calls on extremist 
groups to put an end to the violence in El 
Salvador, noting that only through the re- 
nunciation of terrorism and war, and the 
acceptance of democracy, will there be 
peace. 

Vice President Quayle will personally de- 
liver the President’s condolences to the Ro- 
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driguez Porth family and to President Cris- 
tiani when he arrives in San Salvador next 
week. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 4 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from 
Kennebunkport, ME, following their trip to 
Europe. 


June 5 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
— and members of the CIA briefing 
staft; 

—members of the Cabinet; 

—Chinese students, to discuss the situa- 
tion in China; 

——— of the Domestic Policy Coun- 
cu; 

—members of the congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the recent NATO 
summit. 


June 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—Secretary of Transportation Samuel K. 
Skinner, for lunch; 

—members of the congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss environmental issues; 

—President Richard von Weizsicker of 
West Germany. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 

the Soviet Embassy and met with Soviet 
Ambassador Yuriy V. Dubinin, to discuss 
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the gas pipeline explosion and train disaster 
that had occurred June 4 in the Soviet 
Union. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress: 

—the 10th annual report describing Fed- 
eral actions with respect to the conser- 
vation and use of petroleum and natu- 
ral gas in Federal facilities, which 
covers calendar year 1988; 

—the 1985, 1986, and 1987 reports of the 
Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


June 7 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—President 
Zambia; 

—Thomas M. Foley and Robert H. 
Michel, Speaker and minority leader of 
the House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—President Quett K.J. Masire of Botswa- 
na; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


June 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—representatives of the Clean Air Busi- 
ness Group; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—“Citizens for a Sound Economy” board 
members; 

—environmentalists; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the counties of Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, Franklin, and Oxford in 
Maine as a result of severe storms and 
flooding that began on May 5. He directed 


Kenneth D. Kaunda of 





the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to provide assistance to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts. 


June 9 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—Senator Pete V. Domenici of New 
Mexico; 

—chief educational officers of Catholic 
dioceses, to discuss tuition tax credits; 

—the rector of Complutense University 
in Madrid, Spain, to receive the Com- 
plutense Gold Medal in honor of sign- 
ing an educational agreement with 
Spain; 

—editorial cartoonists, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

—President Soeharto of Indonesia. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 

Bush left the White House for a weekend 
stay at Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 6 


Shirley Temple Black, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic. 


Richard Wood Boehm, 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassa- 
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Submitted June 6—Continued 

dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Sultan- 
ate of Oman, to which position he was ap- 
pointed during the recess of the Senate 
from October 22, 1988, to January 3, 1989. 


Morris Dempson Busby, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, for the rank of Ambassador in his capac- 
ity as Coordinator for Counterterrorism. 


Michael Ussery, 

of Virginia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Morocco, to 
which position he was appointed during the 
recess of the Senate from October 22, 1988, 
to January 3, 1989. 


C. Howard Wilkins, Jr., 

of Kansas to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of The Nether- 
lands. 


Eddie F. Brown, 

of Arizona, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, vice Ross O. Swimmer, re- 
signed. 


Constance Bastine Harriman, 

of Maryland, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Fish and Wildlife, Department of the Interi- 
or, vice Becky Norton Dunlop, resigned. 


Rockwell Anthony Schnabel, 

of California, to be Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Travel and Tourism, vice 
Charles E. Cobb, Jr., resigned. 


Thomas D. Larson, 

of Pennsylvania, to be Administrator of the 
Federal Highway Administration, vice 
Robert Earl Farris, resigned. 


Kate Leader Moore, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Transportation, vice Janet 
Hale, resigned. 
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Submitted June 6—Continued 


Edward C. Stringer, 
of Minnesota, to be General Counsel, De- 
partment of Education, vice Wendell L. 
Willkie II, resigned. 


D. Allan Bromley, 

of Connecticut, to be Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy, vice Wil- 
liam R. Graham, resigned. 


Deborah Kaye Owen, 

of Maryland, to be a Federal Trade Com- 
missioner for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from September 26, 1987, vice Margot E. 
Machol. 


Timothy B. Atkeson, 

of Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, vice Jennifer Joy Manson, resigned. 


Withdrawn June 6 


Richard Wood Boehm, 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Sultan- 
ate of Oman, which was sent to the Senate 
on January 3, 1989. 


Michael Ussery, 
of South Carolina, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Kingdom of 
Morocco, which was sent to the Senate on 
January 3, 1989. 


Becky Norton Dunlop, 

of Virginia, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Fish and Wildlife, Department of the Interi- 
or, vice William P. Horn, resigned, which 
was sent to the Senate on January 3, 1989. 


Margot E. Machol, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a Federal 
Trade Commissioner for the term of 7 years 
from September 26, 1987, vice Patricia 
Price Bailey, resigned, which was sent to 
the Senate January 3, 1989. 
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Submitted June 7 


Janice Obuchowski, 

of Virginia, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Communications and Infor- 
mation, vice Alfred C. Sikes, resigned. 


Michael J. Astrue, 

of Massachusetts, to be General Counsel of 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services, vice Malcolm M.B. Sterrett, re- 
signed. 


Sherrie Sandy Rollins, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Harry K. Schwartz, resigned. 


Richard Harrison Truly, 

of Texas, to be Administrator of the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
vice James C. Fletcher, resigned. 


Roy M. Goodman, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts for a term expir- 
ing September 3, 1994, vice C. Douglas 
Dillon, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released May 26} 


Advance text: 


Remarks upon departure for the trip to 
Europe 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the arrival ceremony in Rome, 
Italy 


1 These releases were not received in time 
for inclusion in the appropriate issue. 





Released May 271 


Advance text: 


Toast at a dinner hosted by Prime Minister 
Ciriaco De Mita in Rome, Italy 


Released May 28 


Transcript: 

Interview of John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff 
to the President, by CNN’s “Newsmaker 
Sunday” 


Released May 29} 


Fact sheet: 
President’s initiative on conventional arms 
control 


Released May 30} 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Summit by Secretary of State 
James A. Baker III 


Advance text: 
Toast at a dinner hosted by Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl in Bonn, West Germany 


Released May 31 } 


Advance text: 
Remarks to citizens in Mainz, West Germa- 
ny 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the departure ceremony in 
Frankfurt, West Germany 


Released June 5 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the annual meeting of the Busi- 
ness Roundtable 


Released June 8 


Advance text: 

Remarks to members of Ducks Unlimited at 
the Sixth International Waterfowl Symposi- 
um 
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Released June 9 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William Braniff to be United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of 
California 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 17! 


H.R. 1385 / Public Law 101-30 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday 
Commission Extension Act 


Approved May 221 


HJ. Res. 135 / Public Law 101-31 

To designate the week beginning May 7, 
1989, as “National Correctional Officers 
Week” 


SJ. Res. 58 / Public Law 101-32 


To designate May 17, 1989, as “High School 
Reserve Officer Training Corps Recognition 
Day” 


Approved May 231 


S.J. Res. 68 / Public Law 101-33 
To designate the month of May 1989, as 
“Trauma Awareness Month” 


Approved May 251 


HJ. Res. 170 / Public Law 101-34 
Designating May 1989, as “National Diges- 
tive Disease Awareness Month” 


HJ. Res. 247 / Public Law 101-35 
Designating May 29, 1989, as the “National 
Day of Remembrance for the Victims of the 
USS IOWA” 


Approved June 9 


SJ. Res. 128 / Public Law 101-36 
Authorizing a first strike ceremony at the 
United States Capitol for the Bicentennial 
of the Congress Commemorative Coin 


1 These acts were not received in time to 
appear in the appropriate issues. 
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(FMLN)—490 
Human rights—506, 651 
President—506 
President-elect—506, 651 
Relations with U.S.—506 
Vice President-elect—506 
Elections 
Campaign financing—531, 533 
Foreign. See specific coun 
Electrical Se Le fhastrye-738 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—539, 
732 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
517 





Employment and unemployment 
Child care. See Children a youth 
Job creation—474, 611 
Job training—481, 568, 729, 730 
Mandated benefits. See Labor issues, Govern- 
ment’s role 
Minimum wage—473, 474, 503, 631, 646, 728 
Minorities and youth—633, 635, 704, 729 
Rates—729 
Work force—611 
Endeavour. See Space program, shuttle 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Alternative fuels—621 
Coal—621 
Natural gas—621 
Nuclear energy—621, 663 
Oil—-499, 501, 503, 504, 537, 619, 621 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—517, 557 
Budget—569 
England. See United Kingdom 
Enterprise zones—736 
Entertainment industry, drug abuse prevention— 
613 
Environment 
Acid rain—664, 665 
Administration policies—503, 537, 606, 609, 
619 
Air quality—621 
Alaskan oil spill, impact. See Disaster assistance 
Chlorofluorocarbon use—609 
Global climate change—609, 699 
International cooperation—609, 699, 750, 751, 
791, 814 
Toxic waste—625 
Environmental Protection Agency—500, 501, 
505, 537, 541, 821 
Ethanol. See Energy, alternative fuels 
Ethics, Government employees. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Ethics Council, White House—531 
Ethics Law Reform, President’s Commission on 
Federal—529, 532 
Euro 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—469, 670, 748-750, 768, 
773, 783, 784, 787, 788, 791, 802, 814, 815 
Democracy and freedom—469, 563, 565, 749, 
786, 789, 790, 806, 813, 814 
East-West relations—565, 701, 748, 772, 782, 
786-790, 792, 793, 801, 802, 806, 813, 815, 
816 
Economic relations—748, 773, 789, 790 
Human rights—787, 789, 794 
President’s views—504, 747, 748, 772, 778, 
782, 802 
Relations with U.S.—564, 748, 750, 773, 806 
Soviet role—565, 749, 772, 783, 788, 794, 799, 
806, 815 
Trade with U.S.—748 
European Communities—476, 569, 657, 748, 750, 
782, 808 
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Executive branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 
ees 
Pay—529, 533 
Executive Office of the President 
See also specific constituent unit 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 


ees 

Executive Schedule. See Government agencies 
and employees 

Export Enhancement Program. See Agriculture, 
price supports and subsidies 

Exxon Corp.—500, 501, 503-506, 537 

Exxon Valdez—504, 621 


FMLN. See El Salvador 

FSX. See Aviation, Japan-U.S. fighter aircraft 

Families 
Administration policies—475, 606, 616, 632, 

646, 678, 680, 703, 712 

President’s views—705, 712 

Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front. See 
El Salvador 

Farm Safety Week, National—694 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Finance Corporation, International. See Recon- 
struction and Development, International Bank 
for 

Fire Academy, National. See Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, Federal 

Fire Administration, U.S. See Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, Federal 

Fire Chiefs, International Association of —538 

Fire Fighters, International Association of—538 

Fire Prevention Week—655 

Fire protection. See Disaster assistance 

Fire Protection Association, National—538 

Fire Service Instructors, International Society 
of —538 

Fishing. See Maritime affairs 

Florida 
Governor—623, 626, 627 
President’s visit—623, 626, 627 

Food and Drug Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 

Ford Aerospace Corp.—609 

Ford Motor Co.—609 

Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 

Foreign Investment in the U.S., Committee on— 
732 

Foreign policy 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—605, 607, 747 
Agricultural trade, role. See Agriculture, free 

market policies 

Congressional role—607 
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Foreign policy—Continued 
President’s views—583, 584, 662, 767, 783, 
804-807 
Foreign Service. See State, Department of 
Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day, Na- 
tional—506 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Defense and security—788 
Middle East, role. See Middle East, peace ef- 
forts, international 
President—573, 584, 598, 746, 747, 749, 750, 
806 


Relations with U.S.—749, 750 

Fraternal Order of Police—716 

Freedom. See Space program, manned space sta- 
tion 

Fund. See other part of subject 

Fusion. See Energy, nuclear energy 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Gas. See Energy, natural gas 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Services Administration—590, 723 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
German Democratic Republic, Berlin. See Berlin 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador, U.S.—811 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—803, 809, 811, 812, 819 
Defense and security—814 
Embassy, U.S.—811 
Foreign Minister—803, 811, 819 
Mainz, Lord-Mayor—812 
President’s visit—809, 811, 812 
Relations with U.S.—661, 662, 751, 810-812, 
819 
Rheinland-Pfalz, Minister-President—812 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration appointments, 
views—536, 568 
Confidential information, disclosure—527, 528, 
530, 531 
Divestment of assets, tax deferral. See Taxation, 
tax reform 
Drug testing—586, 722, 724 
Ethics—525, 526, 529, 532, 606 
Executive Schedule positions—638 
Minorities and youth, employment. See Em- 
ployment and unemployment 
=" earned income, limitations—527, 530, 
President’s views—516, 517, 644 
Regulations. See Regulatory reform 
Waste and fraud elimination—515, 516 
Water and sewer services, payments—680 
Government Ethics, Office of. See Personnel 
Management, Office of 
Governors’ Association, National—758 
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Grain. See Agriculture 
Gun control. Sez Law enforcement and crime 


HTS. See Commerce, international 

Haiti, worker rights—547 

Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the U.S. See Com- 
merce, international 

Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 

Health 
First Lady’s—538, 544, 566, 628 
President’s—687 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—569, 574 
Consumer Affairs, Office of —617 
Food and Drug Administration—558 
Head Start—481 
Radiation control, annual report—669 
Secretary—574, 632 
Social Security Administration—569 

Health and medical care 
Government’s role—575 
Infant mortality—574, 575 
Maternal and child health—574 
Medicaid—574 

Heritage Foundation—582 

High School Reserve Officer Training Corps Rec- 
ognition Day—741 

Highway Administration, Federal. See Transpor- 
tation, Department of 

Hispanics, President’s views—615 

Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
President’s Board of Advisors on. See Educa- 
tion, Department of 

Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
White House Initiative on. See Education, De- 
partment of 

Homeless. See specific subject 

Hostages. See specific country 

Housing, disadvantaged—554 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of, Assistant Secretaries—558, 770 

Human rights 
See also specific country 
President’s views—665 


oper 
Political reforms—564 
Trade with U.S.—810 


ICRC. See Red Cross, International Committee of 
the 

INF. See Nuclear weapons 

Iceland, fishery agreement with U.S. See Mari- 
time affairs 

Illinois, President’s visit—603 

Immigration and naturalization 
Administration policies—751 
Criminal alien deportation—723, 724 
Nonimmigrant visa waiver program—779, 780 

Immigration and Naturalization Service. See Jus- 
tice, Department of 

Immigration Review, Executive Office for. See 
Justice, Department of 
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Inauguration. See Presidency 
Inauguration of George Washington, Bicentennial 
Celebration of the—638, 643 
India, trade with U.S.—777 
Indians, American, President’s views—609 
Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S 
Radio Marti—755 
Voice of America—761 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Intellectual property rights. See Patents, copy- 
rights, and trademarks 
Intelligence agency. See Central Intelligence 
Agency 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Interior, Department of the 
Alaskan oil-spill cleanup, role. See Disaster as- 
sistance 
Assistant Secretaries—542, 676 
Land Management Bureau—475 
Secretary—615, 643, 644 
Solicitor—542 
Under Secretary—542 
Intermediate-range nuclear forces,treaty. See Nu- 
clear weapons 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International. See other part of subject 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, foreign. See Economy, international 
Iowa, Death of American Servicemen on Board 
the U.S.S.—594 
Iowa, Governor—758 
Iowa, National Day of Remembrance for the Vic- 
tims of the U.S.S.—765 
Iowa, U.S.S.—585, 603, 604, 608 
Iran 
Relations with U.S.—763 
Trade with U.S.—761 
U.S. national emergency, report—761 
Iran arms and contra aid controversy, President’s 
views—501, 502, 537, 581, 662, 664, 687 
Iron Workers, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental—567 
Israel 
Administration policies—547 
Ambassador, U.S.—653 
Defense Minister—766 
Defense and security—467, 497, 766 
Middle East, role. See Middle East 
President’s views—766 
Prime Minister—491, 497, 502, 585 
Relations with U.S.—491, 497, 584, 766 
Worker rights—547 
Italy 
Ambassador, U.S.—780 
Embassy, U.S.—789 
Foreign Minister—781 
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Italy—Continued 
Nonimmigrant visas, U.S. waiver. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
President—781 
President Bush’s visit—778-780 
Prime Minister—778, 779, 781 
Relations with U.S.—778-780, 819 


Japan 
Defense and security—636 
Military aircraft, cooperation with U.S. See 
Aviation 
Nonimmigrant visas, U.S. waiver. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
Trade with U.S.—777 
Jewish Heritage Week—649 
Job Corps. See Labor, Department of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan 
Defense and security—576 
Economy—576 
King—502, 576, 579, 584, 585 
Middle East, role. See Middle East 
Relations with U.S.—576, 579, 584 
Joseph C. Wilson Magnet High School—734, 737, 
742 
Judiciary 
Budget—723, 724 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 
ees 
Honoraria—529, 530, 533 
Pay—529, 533, 593 
Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorneys General—616, 633, 691 
Attorney General—515, 527, 530, 531, 586, 
612, 623, 625, 626, 633, 716, 718, 720-724, 
780 
Attorneys, U.S., Executive Office for—723, 724 
Budget—569, 622, 722-724 
Criminal Division—723, 724 
Drug Enforcement Administration—623, 624 
Immigration and Naturalization Service—723, 
724 
Immigration Review, Executive Office for— 
723, 724 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of—718, 722, 
724 


Justice Programs, Office of—720, 724 
Marshals Service, U.S.—718, 722-724 


Kansas, drought. See Disaster assistance 

Kentucky 
President’s visit—713 
Republican Party event—713 

Korea, Republic of, fishery agreement with U.S. 
See Maritime affairs 


La Prensa—667 
Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—555 
Job Corps—568 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion—568 
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Labor, Department of—Continued 
Secretary—473, 503, 566, 568, 629, 631-633 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —566 
Labor issues 
Administration policies—568 
Government’s role—471, 475, 646, 678 
Minimum wage. See Employment and unem- 
ployment 
President’s views—566 
Solidarity, U.S. labor union support—564, 568 
Worker rights. See ific country 
Labor Relations Board, National—469, 568, 702 
Land Management Bureau. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 
Landsat. See Space program 
Latin America 
See also specific country; Central America 
Debt. See Developing countries 
Democracy and freedom—650, 656 
Economic growth—650, 652 
Relations with U.S.—650 
Law Day, U.S.A.—592, 593 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—716, 719 
Capital punishment—718, 720 
Criminal history data—721 
Drug abuse and trafficking—481, 482, 486, 
586, 606, 612, 623, 626, 630, 652, 690, 691, 
707, 720, 722 
Exclusionary rule, reform—723 
Financial fraud—622 
Gun control—490, 582, 717, 720-722 
International cooperation—623, 652, 779, 780 
Juvenile delinquency—720, 722 
Plea bargaining—718, 720 
Police, President’s views—717 
Prisons—719, 723, 724 
Sentences, mandatory—717, 720 
Slain officers, tribute—716 
Law Enforcement Officers Memorial Fund, Na- 


Administration policies—598, 754 
Hostages—604, 754 
Internal situation—573, 584, 598 
President’s views—598 
Relations with U.S.—584 
Legislative branch 
also specific constituent unit 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 


ees 

Legislative Exchange Council, American—629 
Liberia, worker rights—547 

Loyalty Day—637 


MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Magellan. See Space program, Venus probe 
Malaysia 
Prime Minister—747 
Worker rights—547 
Management and Budget, Office of—470, 471, 
550, 552, 553, 554, 589, 619, 820 
Marine Corps, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
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Maritime affairs 
Alaskan oil spill. See Disaster assistance 
Battleships. See Arms and munitions, combat- 
ant ships 
European Economic Community-U.S. fishery 
agreement—657 
Iceland-U.S. fishery agreement—657 
Oil spills, international agreements—505 
Republic of Korea-U.S. fishery agreement—648 
Maritime Commission, Federal—594 
Maritime Day, National—655 
Marshals Service, U.S. See Justice, Department of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday Com- 
mission—733 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday Com- 
mission Extension Act—733 
Massachusetts 
Boston, mayor—747 
Boston Harbor cleanup efforts—754 
Governor—747 
President’s visit—747 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Memorial Day. See Prayer for Peace, Memorial 
Day 
Merit Systems Protection Board—516 
Methanol. See Energy, alternative fuels 
Mexico, U.S. Ambassador—537 
Michael Bilirakis Alzheimer’s Center—627 
Michigan 
Governor—563 
Hamtramck, mayor—563 
President’s visit—563 
Michigan, University of —522 
Microgravity Research Board—590 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—467, 491, 576 
Arms proliferation—541 
Palestinians—467, 477, 491, 766 
Peace efforts, international—466, 477, 491, 
498, 502, 503, 573, 576, 579, 584, 585, 598, 
751, 766 
Relations with U.S.—584 
Minnesota, Governor—481 
Minorities 
See also specific group or subject 
Infant mortality. See Health and medical care 
Mississippi 
Lieutenant Governor—703 
President’s visit—703, 710 
Mississippi State University—710 
Monetary affairs 
Banking—606, 622, 646, 746, 760 
Inflation and interest rates—473, 567, 571, 586 
Monetary Fund, International—565 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Morehouse College—633 
Morocco, U.S. Ambassador—821 
Mother’s Day—688 
Mutual Radio—710 





NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NBC—710 
NCAA. See Collegiate Athletic Association, Na- 
tional 
Nairobi Protocol. See Commerce, international, 
agreement on educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural materials 
National. See other part of subject 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
Nauru, President—675 
Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet, Commander in Chief—626 
Marine Corps, U.S.—818 
Secretary—541 
U.S.S. Iowa, explosion. See Iowa, U.S.S. 
Nepal, U.S. Ambassador—-676 
Netherlands 
Ambassador, U.S.—821 
Prime Minister—686 
New Jersey 
Governor—481, 543 
President’s visit—543 


New York City, mayor—643 
President’s visits—643, 734, 735, 742 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of —531 
Newspaper Publishers Association, American— 
603 
Nicaragua 
Conflict resolution. See Central America 
Economic assistance—573, 619, 651 
Elections—573, 651 
Human rights—651, 667 
Military assistance—490 
Soviet military assistance—489, 573, 650 
Trade with U.S.—596 
U.S. national emergency, reports—595, 596 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—468, 565, 
661, 662, 670, 686, 710, 748-751, 753, 772, 
779, 781-783, 785, 786, 791, 802, 808, 810-820 
North Dakota 
Centennial—608 
Governor—608 
President’s visit—608 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—701, 796, 798, 799, 
805, 820 
Intermediate-range 
treaty—820 
Nonproliferation—540, 541 
President’s views—784 
Short-range forces (SNF)—661, 686, 710, 768, 
783, 784, 795, 798, 799, 802-806 
Strategic defense programs—701, 768 
Strategic weapons—507, 768, 795, 798 
Treaties, compliance—701, 820 
Nursing Home Week, National—578 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 
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Occupational Safety and Health Administration. 
See Labor, Department of 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—771 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Office. See other part of subject 

Oil. See Energy 

Oklahoma, Governor—758 

Older Americans Month—666 

Oman, U.S. Ambassador—822 

Open skies initiative. See Defense and national 
security, aerial surveillance 

Operating Engineers, International Union of— 
567 


Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—591 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Osteoporosis Prevention Week, National—730 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 
POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Palestine Liberation Organization—502 
Palestinians. See Middle East 
Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
542 
Panama 
Ambassador, U.S.—689, 709 
Defense Forces—689, 706, 708, 709 
Drug trafficking. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Elections—629, 651, 663, 685, 689, 706, 714 
Internal situation—496 
President-elect—690 
Relations with U.S.—495, 652, 686, 689, 691, 
706, 709 
Trade with U.S.—689, 709 
Troops, U.S., deployment. See Armed Forces, 
US. 
U.S. national emergency, reports—495 
Panama Canal—689, 690 
Paraguay 
Elections—651 
President-elect—651 
Paris Club—565 
Patents, copyrights, and trademarks, intellectual 
property rights—487 
Personnel Management, Office of—521, 527, 528, 
530, 531, 534, 633, 635 
Peru, President—685 
Petroleum. See Energy, oil 
Philippines 
Democracy and freedom—592 
Military advisor, U.S., assassination—592 
President—592 
Poland 
Council of State, Chairman—504, 564 
Debt—565 
Democratization—504, 564, 568, 656, 778 
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Poland—Continued 
Economy—564, 778 
Internal Affairs Minister—564 
Internal situation—489 
Relations with U.S.—563, 564, 584 
Relations with West—564, 568 
Solidarity—489, 504, 564, 566, 568, 656 
Trade with U.S.—565 
Worker rights—566 
Police. See Law enforcement and crime 
Police Week and Police Officers’ 
Day—715 
Policy Development, Office of —527 
Polish American Congress—564 
Politics 
Political action committees. See Elections, cam- 
paign financing 
President’s views--705 
Pollution. See Environment 
Poor. See Disadvantaged 
Prayer, National Day of —659 
Prayer Committee, National Day of—658 
Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—757 
Presidency 
Approval ratings—583 
Former President, role—618 
Health. See Health 
Inauguration—680 
Income tax return, President’s—521 
President’s views—534, 604, 630, 643 
Press coverage—535, 763 
Veto use, President’s views—474 
eae See other part of subject 


ESS 
See also specific subject 
President’s views—532, 604 

Prisoners of war day. See Former Prisoners of 
War Recognition Day, National 

Prisons. See Law enforcement and crime 

Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Citation 
for—737 

Project Educational Forum—543 

Public Radio, National—586 


Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—565 
Recycling Month, National—580 
Red Cross, International Committee of the—724 
Regional conflicts 
also specific country or region 
Administration policies—701 
NATO summit policy—791 
Regulatory reform, administration policies—729 
Rehabilitation Services Administration. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
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ild care, religiously affiliated. See Children 
and youth 
Government’s role—659 
Parochial schools. See Education 
President’s views—659 
Republican National Committee—733 


Memorial 
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Republican Party, State party organizations, fund- 
raisers, etc. See specific State 

Response Team, National—506 

Retail Federation, American—728 

Reuters—586 

Rochester Brainpower Coalition—735 

Ronald Reagan Award for Volunteer Excel- 
lence—521 

Rwanda, U.S. Ambassador—497 


SDI. See Nuclear weapons, strategic defense pro- 


Ry 
SNF. See Nuclear weapons 
SSC. See Science and technology, superconducti- 
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START. See Nuclear weapons, arms control nego- 
tiations 
Safe Boating Week, National—769 
St. Mark Village—627 
Satellites. See Communications; Space program 
Saudi Arabia 
Arms sales. See Arms and munitions 
Chemical and biological weapons. See Arms 
and munitions 
Nuclear weapons. See Nuclear weapons, non- 
proliferation 
Savings and loan industry. See Monetary affairs, 
banking 
Schools. See Education 
Science Foundation, National—611, 727 
Science and technology 
Administration policies—611 
Annual report—487 
Educational, scientific, and cultural materials, 
trade agreement—715 
Fusion. See Energy, nuclear energy 
International cooperation—487, 791 
President’s views—487, 727 
Research and development—487, 727 
Scholarships. See Education 
Space programs. See Space program 
Superconductivity—488, 611, 621 
Science and Technology Policy, Office of—591 
Scotland, Pan American plane crash. See Aviation 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—670, 789, 792 
Security Council, National, officials and senior 
staff—465 
Senatobia Middle School—726 
Service, Office of National. See Voluntarism 
Shiloh Baptist Church—682 
Shiloh Child Development Center—682 
Shipping. See Maritime affairs 
Ships. See specific vessel 
Singapore, U.S. Ambassador—727 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Small Business Administration—647, 676-678 
Small Business Persons of the Year Awards—678 
Small Business Week—677 
Smith-Lever Act 75th Anniversary—658 
Social Security Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 





Socialism, President’s views—644 
Society. See other part of subject 
Solidarity. See Poland 
Sons of the American Revolution Centennial 
Day, National Society of the—640 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Space Council, National—588, 589, 611, 820 
Space Policy Advisory Board, Vice President’s— 
590 
Space program 
Administration policies—588, 589, 820 
Commercial development—820 
Communications satellites. See Communica- 
tions 
Funding—820 
Landsat satellite program—820 
Manned space station—611 
President’s views—524, 726 
Shuttle—524, 684, 725 
Venus probe—726 
Speaker of House of Representatives—536, 540, 
546, 550-553, 573, 581, 595, 596, 598, 760 
Special Counsel, Office of the—515-517 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—465, 476, 521, 649, 818 
Counterterrorism, Coordinator for—822 
Foreign Service—772, 808, 818 
Panama crisis, role—689 
Secretary—465, 490, 581, 589, 619, 649, 650, 
701, 709, 715, 753, 777, 779, 780, 784, 786, 
804, 808, 811, 817, 818 
State and local governments 
See also specific State or subject 
Cities, Federal aid—481, 482, 486 
Education, role. See Education, Government’s 
role 
Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 
Health care, role. See Health and medical care, 
Government’s role 
President’s views—629, 758 
States, Organization of American—689, 690, 707, 
755 
Strategic arms reduction talks. See Nuclear weap- 
ons, arms control negotiations 
Strategic Defense Initiative. See Nuclear weapons 
Stroke Awareness Month, National—692 
Superconducting supercollider. See Science and 
technology, superconductivity 
Superconductivity, National Commission on—595 
Supreme Court of the U.S.—643, 644 
Sweden, foreign investment. See Economy, inter- 
national 


Switzerland, foreign investment. See Economy, 
international 
Syria, worker rights—547 


Tallulah Falls Schools, Inc.—726 
Taxation 
Administration policies—474, 646 
President’s views—470 
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Taxation—Continued 
Tax reform—471, 529, 534, 567, 610, 630, 631, 
646 
Teacher of the Year, National—479 
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